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ACH year brings its problems and its duties to gov- 

ernors, legislatures, and public bodies generally. Poli- 

cies and measures depend on needs and situations, and there 

is nothing surprising in the fact that questions that are para- 

mount one year assume a secondary character the following, 

other questions taking their place at the forefront of dis- 
cussion. 

A careful reading of the inaugural addresses and the 
messages of the several state executives to the legislatures 
in session this winter shows that certain questions are 
deemed vital and “burning” everywhere. They comprise 
direct primary reform, better control of public service cor- 
porations, regulation of charges by public utilities or “natural 
monopolies,” so-called, and further temperance legislation. 
The leading question is the harnessing and taming of the 
public service corporation. In New York Governor Hughes 
advocates the extension of the well known public service 
act to telegraph and telephcne companies. He strongly 
favors direct nominations of all state officers by 
the people, largely as a means of facilitating proper control 
of such corporations, as it is from them and their agents 
that resistance to proper regulation in the public interest 
generally comes. 

In Missouri the appointment of a public service com- 
mission under the authority of a statute mudeled upon that 
of New York is advocated by Governor Hadley. In Illinois 
there is talk of a similar commission. In other states the 
control of the capitalization of corporations operating under 
special franchises is emphasized as the most pressing need. 
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In the words of the federal Supreme Court, we may 
expect that regu lation, of corporations that enjoy monopo- 
listic powers will be, undertaken with greater and greater 
frequency, ‘dor ive people ’ ‘aré alive to the injustice of extor- 
tion and the reaping of unearned rewards by beneficiaries 
of special privilege. Property rights will be respected, but 
the oppressive exercise of mere economic power will be 
stopped. Under our law there can be no confiscation of 
profits or of legitimate earnings, but there can be just reg- 
ulation of rates and charges to make them reasonable. 

The fight on monopoly is a fight on the political interests 
that serve monopoly. The political reforms of the day are 
therefore everywhere closely connected with the corporate 
and industrial reforms that are being agitated. As Mr. 
Heney of San Francisco, the able prosecutor of bribers and 
grafters, has said, political corruption is largely due to busi- 
ness dishonesty, to greed and plunder by seekers of illegiti- 
mate franchises and other illicit favors, such as “protection” 
by the police against prosecution for violations of laws in re- 
gard to gambling, Sunday-selling, etc. The boss and the 
machine derive the greater part of their power for evil from 
these sinister influences, and to increase popular control of 
nominations and elections is indirectly to diminish the op- 
portunities of the corrupt politicians or their masters “be- 
hind the throne.” 7 


Se 
Waste of Human Life and Labor 


One of the striking and gratifying movements of the 
day is that which seeks to apply “consérvation” to human 
life and human energy. If we are to conserve natural re- 
sources, how much more important it is to conserve the 
“wealth,” material and morai, represented by trained men 
and women—wage-workers, teachers, fathers and mothers 
of families. There are, of course, many ways in which life 
and health may be conserved, and sickness prevented, but 
the particular ways that are attracting earnest attention have 
to do with the fight on tuberculosis and with the promotion 
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of industrial safety in mines, mills, factories, and on rail- 
roads and steamships. Consumption entails an appalling 
amount of waste—hundreds cf millions annually from the 
purely pecuniary point of view, since each adult person rep- 
resents earning capacity and “stored up capital.” To save 
the curable consumptives is to save wealth, to say nothing of 
the suffering and misery thereby averted. Hence the pres- 
ent disposition of governors and legislatures to favor laws 
for the establishment of sanatcria and hospitals for various 
classes of tuberculous patients. County and municipal au- 
thorities have their own duties in the premises, but the states 
should not throw the whole burden on such local bodies. 
This year will witness the passage of several measures cre- 
ating state institutions for the treatment and cure. of con- 
sumptives. 

As wasteful as tuberculosis is the negligence which leads 
to industrial accidents. There are no accurate or complete 
data on the subject, but according to a recent government 
bulletin the number of fatal accidents among our adult male 
wage-workers alone is about 35,000 annually. That half 
of these can be prevented by safety devices, by provisions 
for guarding machinery, by inspection and sanitary regula- 
tions, is thought a conservative estimate. The number of 
non-fatal accidents in the country is a little ander 2,000,000, 
and perhaps half of these are preventable. It is universally 
recognized that there are too many disasters in our mines 
and on our railroads; it is equally true that there are too 
many accidents in our factories and shops. Legislation is 
needed to stop the maiming and killing of the industrial 
workers, and the progressive executives are laying due 
stress on this subject. 

Connected with the prevention of accidents is the ques- 
tion of employers’ liability or of compensation to the injured 
and the families of the disabled or killed wage-workers. 
Stronger and fairer laws fixing liability of employers are 
being enacted or urged in many states. The aim and intent 
of such laws is to, modify or repeal statutes that make “con- 
tributory negligence,” even when slight, a bar to recovery of 
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damages or that provide against compensation for accidents 
due to the negligence, not of the employer or his agents— 
bosses, foremen, etc.,—but of “fellow servants,” that is, of 
other workmen of the same ciass with that of the injured. 
These statutes are antiquated and unjust; they have been 
productive of much wrong and suffering, as well as of pau- 
perism and degradation. The modern tendency is to assure 
proper compensation in all accident cases, irrespective of 
questions of fault, negligence, and so on. The industrial 
worker when disabled is worthy of care and protection as 
much as the disabled soldier. The compensation should be 
paid by society—that is, by the consumers of the products 
of industry. There is still vigorous opposition to this ad- 
vanced view, but it is perceptibly losing ground. In Eng- 
land there is a law for “universal” compensation in indus- 
trial accidents, and employers, with the aid of insurance com- 
panies, satisfy its requirements without serious hardship. No 
one there suggests that it can be or should be repealed. The 
American movement for just and liberal employers’ liability 
laws is part of a great world movement which has affected 
legislators and courts to a marked degree. Attacks on the 
constitutionality of new liability laws are not meeting with 
much success. 


Se 
The People’s Right of Appeal 


The Department of Justice has recommended a change 
in the criminal laws to enlarge the ;overnment’s, or the peo- 
ple’s, right of appeal in criminal suits. Congress has already 
enacted a statute granting to the government the right to ap- 
peal where laws are incidentally, on demurrers, declared un- 
constitutional. The value of this law is limited, as it merely 
enables the department to obtain authoritative constructions 
of statutes and constitutionai provisions for future guid- 
ance. What is now proposed is a law to give the right of 
appeal in such cases, for example, as the “Standard Oil 
$2y,000,000 fine” suit, or other cases in which powerful cor- 
porations charged with violating criminal statutes have a 
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great advantage over the government. They, in the event 
of conviction, can appeal to the highest court. The govern- 
ment must stop with the judgment of the federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals if the Supreme Court, in the exercise of 
its discretion, chooses to deny a further appeal. 

Thus the government was anxious to have a review of 
the opinion of Judge Grosscu; in the “oil case” by the Su- 
preme Court, for vital issues were involved. It applied for 
a writ and failed in the attempt. The case is back in the 
trial court, and the several doubtful points remain unset- 
tled for the time being. The department does not know 
whether its contentions as to the law are sound or unsound, 
while each federal judicial district is free t) form its own 
conclusions. In the interest of legal certainty, ‘as well as of 
industrial security, a final decision was thought to be de- 
sirable, but it is contrary to precedent and usage to grant to 
the prosecution appeals in criminal cases, even where no 
double jeopardy is possible. 

This restriction of the government’s right of appeal side 
by side with the grant of numerous appeals by defendants, 
which seems to us so anomalous and paradoxical, is easily 
explained in the light of the past. As one writer has said, 
formerly “government” represented something opposed to 
“the people” and involving oppression and injustice. The 
individual feared the influence of caste and class in the 
rulers and wanted as many guaranties and safeguards as he 
could induce legislatures to adopt for his benefit. Today, in 
real democracies, government means popular rule, and the 
prosecutors for the government are in truth the people’s 
attorneys. The danger now is not from governments so 
much as from privileged classes, oligarchies, plutocracies, 
intrenched special interests. Lawless corporations are among 
the chief beneficiaries of unnecessary restrictions on the 
people’s right of appeal. There are many classes of crim- 
inal cases in which the government, representing the will of 
the people, could prosecute appeals to the highest court with- 
out the least substantial injustice to individuals or corpora- 
tions. The legislation requested by the Department of Jus- 
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tice will doubtless be enacted before long as being in com- 
plete harmony with the changed conditions of political and 
industrial life. 


tas tad 


Franchises and Rate Legislation 


The proper control of public service corporations, 
especially of “natural monopolies,” is a subject of the 
most vital importance that has been under discussion for 
years. Gradually a body of law is being developed, under 
the influence of public opinion, reform movements, agita- 
tion against abuses, that will solve the outstanding problems 
connected with that question. 

To the series of important decisions that litigation over 
legislation fixing or reducing rates has occasioned two have 
recently been added—both by the federal Supreme Court. 
One was rendered in a New York case, a gas company mo- 
nopolizing the market of the eastern metropolis having at- 
tacked as confiscatory and void an act of the legislature re- 
ducing the price of gas from one dollar to eighty cents to 
consumers. The court held, first, that the company appealed 
prematurely to the judicial power. It has not tested the 
statutory rate of eighty cents and could not be sure that it 
was insufficient to yield a fair return on its capital. The 
lower court had granted it an injunction restraining the 
state authorities from enforcing the rate act, but the Su- 
preme Court was not satisfied with the alleged figures and 
data that had been submitte?. It did not think a “clear 
case” had been made out—that it, a case sufficiently clear 
to warrai.i judicial interference and the vetoing of an act 
of legislation as “confiscatory” of property. 

In the second place the decision lays down the new and 
“radical” rule that corporations enjoying monopolies under 
special franchises cannot capitalize “good will” and ask for 
dividends on such an asset. Where there is no competition, 
says the court, there is no good will, since the consumers 
cannot transfer their custom elsewhere. Franchises have 
value only under certain circumstances—as, for example, 
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when one company has bought them from another—but as 
a rule franchises granted by the state or people cannot be 
capitalized and made the instrument of excessive profits. 
Where the franchise is a gift it would be manifest injustice 
to require the donors, the people, to pay dividends to the 
beneficiary on their gift. Corporations are entitled to a rea- 
sonable return on their investment—on their capital, skill, 
good will—but a franchise given to a corporation by it is 
not an investment. 

In the Virginia rate case, where a federal court had 
restrained the enforcement of an order of the state railroad 
commission reducing passenger rates, the Supreme Court 
held that under the particular law of Virginia any rate case 
must go from the lower state court to the higher or highest 
—the state courts having beer: given “legislative functions” 
in regard to rate-making, and no action of the railroad com- 
mission being complete until the highest appellate tribunal 
has played its part in the process,—heard complaint and 
given its verdict. In both cases, and in some minor ones 
since decided, the Supreme Court has made it plain that it 
will not annul legislation at the request of the interested 
parties and on the strength of their guesses and fears. 
Where it is claimed that a rate is too low and therefore con- 
fiscatory the complainant must establish his case by con- 
vincing evidence, must come into court with clean hands 
and honest purposes, and must be ready to meet the regu- 
lating body, whether state or federal, with full and frank 
information regarding its affairs, assets, liabilities, etc. 


Se 
Child Labor and Child Saving 


The fifth annual confererce on child labor under the 
auspices of the national committee dealing with that ques- 
tion was held at Chicago in the last days of January, and 
the seven sessions of the mecting were extremely fruitful 
and significant. The conference was truly national—for 
delegates from many states attended it and reported on local 
situations and local problems. placing valuable information 
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at the command of the workers in the field. The year re- 
viewed had been a year of advance—as new laws or amend- 
ments restrictive of child labor had been secured in several 
states—but it had also developed new difficulties and new 
problems. In many cities the laws against child labor are 
poorly enforced, even juries ceclining to convict offenders. 
Public sentiment is not active enough to secure obedience to 
these laws on the part of employers, selfish and ignorant 
parents, new immigrants unfamiliar with our ways and 
ideas, and other elements. It was shown that the societies 
that strive to obtain such legislation may find it necessary 
to fight for its energetic enforcement. 

Aside from this question the conference was notable 
for several new features—the interest of progressive physi- 
cians in child labor restriction, the scientific character of the 
arguments now used in urging it, the broader view taken 
of the movement in behalf of childhood. Child saving and 
harmonious child development are the conscious object of 
the movement. To keep the immature and tender children 
out of the factories, stores, and the street trades is the main 
task, but secondary is the task providing proper education 
and proper home conditions for those thus kept out. There 
is waste and suffering on the farms and in the schools 
among the children; their health, rest, recreation, and train- 
ing must be watched with care and adjusted to modern 
conditions of life and industry. The child even in the av- 
erage home often endures unnecessary hardships owing to 
imperfect educational methods and overwork. The chil- 
dren of the poor, the dependent children, the inmates of 
orphan asylums and “institutions,” labor under still more 
serious disadvantages. The question of properly placing 
the dependent children and insuring their physical comfort 
and appropriate education was considered at the unique 
White House Conference of January, a conference called 
by the President at the instance of leading students of child 
saving. . 

The nation is at last realizing the need of “conserving” 
childhood as well as natural resources, and the movements 
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in the states and nation in behalf of the children should 
give us better labor laws, .better schools, better housing 
conditions, better organization of play, and better care of the 
orphans, the dependent minors and the juvenile victims of 
neglect, poverty, or ignorance 


— 


Lawlessness as a National Problem 


Dr. Eliot, the retiring president of Harvard, is not the 
first American thinker or ethical teacher to warn us of the 
danger of tolerating lawlessness, or to declare that the aver- 
age American does not entertain the same respect for the 
law as the average Englishman or German. But a recent 
address of his on this painful subject made a particularly 
deep impression because of its candor and vigor in dealing 
with illustrations of lawlessness. He indicted alike the 
violent striker, the tax-dodger, the briber, the purchaser of 
legislation, the lyncher, the mob leader or mob sympathizer, 
the land thief, the tricky promoter, the organizer of illegal 
trusts, the lobbyist and his employer. 

The cause of so much prevailiag lawlessness, according 
to Dr. Eliot, is in the general attitude toward successful law- 
breakers. Society as a whole is guilty rather than individuals 
or classes. Night-riding and mob rule could not exist with- 
out the sympathy and connivance of large sections of the 
communities in which these crimes flourished. Lynching 
is not the work of individuals, and if juries indicted and 
convicted lynchers and murderers regardless of their social 
position, notions of “honor,” and the like the practice would 
not long survive. 

The conviction of Abraham Ruef in San Francico on 
charges of bribery is a wholesome lesson. ‘The courageous 
verdict in the Tennessee night-rider cases—where the jury 
knew that assassination might be attempted by the friends 
of the convicted murderers—is even more salutory and im- 
pressive. The conviction of boodlers and thieving con- 
tractors in Philadelphia, Pittsburg and other cities is wel- 
come. But such sporadic events are insufficient to check 
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the general tendency to evasion and violation of law. The 
moral atmosphere needs to be changed. For the young it 
can be changed to some extent by introducing ethical in- 
struction in the schools. For the adults it can be changed 
by enforcing higher standards of business and professional 
conduct; by shunning clever rascals, frenzied financiers, 
dummy directors who permit fraud and profit by it; by plac- 
ing virtue and personal worth above success, and by refrain- 
ing from enacting legislation that cannot be enforced and 
that invites hypocrisy. Who is to change the social and busi- 
ness atmosphere? Here juries, courts, the pulpit, the news- 
papers, the molders of opinion generally, can do a good deal. 
Public sentiment develops slowly, but it develops surely, and 
results achieved through it are lasting. 


bas tal 


A Year of Centennials 


Americans have been gertly lectured by friendly for- 
eign observers or visitors on their absorption in material 
things and their insufficient allowance for recreation and 
leisure. We have few holidays, and we do not always 
properly observe those we have. Our sports are strenuous, 
and “we take our pleasures seriously.” This, in a nutshell 
is the well-meant indictment. 

But in recent years a distinct improvement has taken 
place in our treatment of “play” in the large sense of the 
term. Aside from the change in forms of recreation, the 
growing love of exercise, open air, walking, golfing, it is 
certain that there is a greater disposition to take advantage 
of anniversaries, jubilees and like occasions, to encourage 
festivals, celebrations and commemorative exercises. 

The current year is preéminently a centennial year and 
will at the same time reflec: this new spirit and further 
stimulate it. On the 19th of January the centenary of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe was observed all over the United States, as 
well as in some places in Europe. Poe remains our most 
imaginative, impressionable, original poet and story-teller, 
though his works certainly lack substance and permanent 
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literature was hardly enriched by them. His unhappy life, 
once the subject of acrimonious controversy, is forgotten, 
buz his literary gifts, his passionate sincerity, his rich style, 
his wonderfully acute intell'gence are accorded generous 
recognition and praise. On February 3, the centenary of 
Bartholdi-Mendelssohn, the musician, composer and author 
of refined, elegant, lovely works was observed the world 
over. On February 12 the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Lincoln, the greatest American statesman, the 
martyr-president, the apostle of union, charity, and brother- 
hood, the author of addresses of rare eloquence and beauty, 
was celebrated in every city of the United States. In Illi- 
nois, the real home of Lincoln, a whole week was set aside 
for exercises and tributes in his honor. Plans for suitable 
memorial statues or architectural monuments to Lincoln’s 
memory have been discussed in Congress and elsewhere. 
That Lincoln is still without a memorial, may seem a strange 
fact, but it is not due to insufficient appreciation. Some 
men can wait for suitable physical memorials, the people’s 
affection, gratitude, and reverence serving meantime as the 
best of all. memorials. 

Among the other centenaries of the year are those of 
Chopin, Tennyson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Gladstone, and 
Edward Fitzgerald. In commemorating such lives the con- 
temporary world renews its cwn pledges to the ideals of 
the past, asserts the continuity of civilization and evinces 
appreciation of loyal, worthy, and progressive endeavor. 
We are the heirs of the past and must recognize our obliga- 
tions to its torch-bearers, workers and spokesmen. To 
honor the great dead is to honor the best in humanity and in 
ourselves, to prove ourselves fit successors of such noble 
representatives of the race. 

“7 


Reform in British India 


The recent changes in China—where the regent and his 
advisers are continuing to assure the western representa- 
tives that no reaction is contemplated, though certain steps 
have roused apprehension—and the new position of Japan 
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among the nations could not fail to produce unrest and dis- 
content in the great Indian empire. The first symptoms of 
this unrest were slight, and England, the ruler of the Hindu 
masses, took no notice of them. Later, disturbances and sedi- 
tious demonstrations began t> occur, and measures of re- 
pression were taken. These only inflamed the excited ele- 
ments and the methods of the western terrorist or dyna- 
miter were next tried. Bomb throwing in India was indeed 
a startling fact, but even more startling was the boldness 
with which native newspapers spoke of the new weapons as 
the natural and desperate resort of an oppressed and dis- 
franchised people. Great Britain became thoroughly aroused. 
Loid Morley, the liberal secretary for India, admitted that 
the situation was menacing, and the Indian authorities found 
themselves forced to exile certain native leaders, pass laws 
for the summary punishment of sedition and incendiarism 
and for stricter control of assembly and press. But at the 
same time the statesmen responsible for the government of 
India recognized the necessity of modernization and im- 
provement of the whole administrative system. Lord Mor- 
ley, though a political “radical,” firmly believes that India 
is not ripe for home rule or constitutionalism; he has no 
intention of transferring any real power from “alien” Brit- 
ish hands to natives. Such transfer, he is certain, would be 
detrimental to the country and a source of discord, con- 
fusion and misgovernment. But he believes that the time 
has come for an increase of the advisory power of native 
leaders and that in spite of sedition and terrorist outrages 
such liberal reforms as are reasoaable should be granted. 
He has proposed that a native be given a seat on the vice- 
roy’s executive council and that the legislative council be 
enlarged and made more representative of the native popu- 
lation. He also believes in strengthening the provincial gov- 
ernments and giving them mo.e native members and advisers. 

These concessions do not satisfy the radicals either in 
England or in India. But many moderates regard them as 
almost “revolutionary” and as the entering wedge of self- 


government. The Indian nationalist congress has praised 
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Lord Morley and accepted his proposals with gratitude, 
whereas the previous congress was violently opposed to 
British policy and ended in disorder. 

In Egypt, too, there is a formidable nationalist move- 
ment that aims at parliamentary government and home rule. 
British statesmen declare that the grievances of the Egyp- 
tians are sentimental and unreal, but there are observers 
who think that England may find herself under the necessity 
of evacuating Egypt and turning it over to the Turkish par- 
liament with the understanding that home rule is to be 
granted to the province. 


Ard 
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Note and Comnent 


The next International Housing Congress will be held at 
Vienna in 1910, and the Austrian Housing Reform Council is already 
actively at work making the necessary arrangements for this inter- 
esting international gathering. During the present year a special 
international conference will be hele in Paris to consider a neglected 
aspect of the housing question, viz., “The relation of bad housing 
conditions to tuberculosis.” The International Housing Committee 
will be responsible for the calling of this conference, and the gov- 
ernments of various countries will be invited to send representatives. 

: 2 2 * 


On the disputed question of “continuous voyages” the Inter- 
national Naval Conference in London decame deadlocked according 
to reports in January. Further government instructions were sought. 
The conference was called by Great Britain to frame a code of laws 
for naval warfare, and to establ‘sh the International Peace Court, 
as recommended by the Hague Peace Conference. The conference 

was to determine as many definite principles of maritime international 
law as possible. The United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Spain, Holland, and Japan are rep- 
resented. The American deleg yates are Rear-Admiral Charles H. 
Stockton and Prof. George roe sll Wilson of Brown University. 
Commander John H. Gibbons, the American naval attaché at Lon- 
don, has been acting as aide. 

* * * * 


CHURCHES FOR PEACE. 

At the recent Federal Counc] of Churches Dean Henry Wade 
Rogers, chairman of the Committee on International Relations 
(Prof. Rogers wrote the article ‘n the February CHAUTAUQUAN on 
“What is International Law?) clcsed his address with the follow- 
ing resolutions which were adoptec as a whole by that body: 

(a) “Resolved, That the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, assembled in the City of Philadelphia and rep- 
resenting more than fifteen million of communicants in the Evan- 
gelical churches of America, makes the following declarations: 

“1. It declares its conviction that war is evil and that Chris- 
tian nations should determine b~ obligatory arbitration the interna- 
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tional differences which cannot be settled by diplomacy. For Chris- 
tian States in the Twentieth Century to refuse to arbitrate and to 
insist on war will be to bring reproach on the Christian name. 

“2. It favors the creation of the International Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice proposed by the Second Hague Conference, and hopes 
that the Government of the Un‘ted States will promote its establish- 
ment and that at the earliest possible day. 

“3. It is opposed to increase of armaments and deplores the 
failure of the Hague conferences to come to an agreement upon 
this all important subject. 

“4. It has learned with much satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has recently entered into treaties of ar- 
bitration with some of the nations and it trusts that without un- 
necessary delay other treaties of arbitration may be made with other 
States. It regrets that it seemed to the contracting powers to be 
desirable to I'‘mit the existence of these treaties to five years and to 
restrict the subjects to be arbitrated to the somewhat narrow limits 
which the treaties define.” 

(b) “Resolved, That the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America makes the following recommendation to the 
Evangelical churches of America represented in this body: 

“*That the churches throughout the United States, adopting 
the recommendation originally made by the British Peace Society 
to the churches of Great Britain, observe in each year the Sunday 
before Christmas as Peace Sunday.’ 

“And that the above action is taken in the hope that in all the 
world Christian churches of whatever name will observe the same 
day as Peace Sunday.” 

(c) “Resolved, That the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America recommend to the various societies of young 

eople connected with the Evangelical denominations represented 
in this body that they in each year recognize as Hague Day the 18th 
of May, and have on that day in all their chapters as far as possi- 
ble a consideration of the subject cf Peace.” 

* * * * 
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There are other ways of changing the map of the world than 
the one that would most appeal to the German Kaiser, President 
Castro, or Czar Ferdinand of Bulgaria. There is, for instance, the 
possibly less meritorious, but older way of actually taking a bit of 
une earth’s unknown and imperfectly-mapped surface and changing 
its conjectured elevations, water distributions, and coastlines into 
definite mountains, rivers, peninsulas, fjords, and promontories. 
The tragic story of the Danish Arctic explorer, Mylius-Erichsen, 
and his companions, Hagen and Brénlund, bears more than one re- 
reading. The three had set out to chart the unknown northeast 
coast of Greenland, found their task a larger one than they had 
made provision for, but would not turn back until the thorough 
surveys they had set out to make were completed. On the way back 
to their base of supplies, they perished, but their records and data 
have been recovered, and the scientific world now rejoices in the 
first complete map of Greenland. Only too often the work of such 
map-makers prepares the way for the kind of map-makers who do 
their charting with the sword, or by lying at international con- 
gresses. But, after all, there are times when the world awakes to 
a just conception of the proportional merits of the two kinds of 
cartographers.—New York Evening Post. 
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Modern Economic Forces Against 


War 


By Charles A. Conant 


HE effect of a really serious war, in which several great 
powers were engaged, would be to bring to a halt 
much of the costly and efficient machinery of modern life 
and would probably be to set back the material condition 
of society for many years. Summed up briefly, the causes 
which would invoke these results would be the checking of 
commerce on the seas, with the suspension of manufactur- 
ing production for export which would ensue; the almost 
complete suspension of operations in foreign exchange, 
credit, and transfers of securities between the belligerent 
countries; the levy upon the resources of the belligerents of 
immense sums for war purposes, which would be diverted 
from peaceful investment; and the destruction of existing 
wealth by deterioration and by military operations. 

A great war under modern conditions would differ 
greatly in its effects from a war of similar magnitude in 
ancient or medieval times, or even in modern times down to 
the present generation. The difference would arise from 
the fact that the cost would be greater, the interests put in 
peril would be greater, and the interdependence among na- 





*The first article of this se:ies, ‘The European Equilibrium 
and the Peace of the World,” by Victor S. Yarros, appeared in the 
September CHAUTAUQUAN; the second article, by the same author, 
“Danger Points About the Globe” in the October number. In No- 
vember, “The Story of the Peace Movement,” by Benjamin F. True- 
blood; December, “Armies the eal Promoters of Peace,” by Col. 
W. C. Church; January, “The Human Harvest,” by David Starr 
Jordan; and “International Aspects of Socialism,” by A. N. Simons; 
February, “What is International Law?” by Henry Wade Rogers: 
andl “The Sanction of International Law,’ by Elihu Root. 
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tions for food supplies, luxuries, and financial support, 
greater. 

The cost of modern wars has been brought home in a 
striking way to the people of England, Russia, and Japan 
in recent years, even when these wars have been kept within 
a well-defined territory and have not seriously disturbed com- 
merce on the seas or the security of the contending peoples 
at home. The war in South Africa cost the British Govern- 
ment directly nearly $800,000,000, or more than $90 for 
every family of five in the British Isles. The war between 
Russia and Japan cost Russia about $840,000,000, without 
counting disbursements after the peace, and cost Japan no 
less than $1,000,000,000.* A modern battleship easily costs 
$6,000,000, exclusive of armament. When six of these float- 
ing masses of iron and steel went to the bottom in the battle 
of the Sea of Japan, not less than $40,000,000 was destroyed 
in a day. It represented, at earnings of $200 per year, the 
labor of 200,000 Russian peasants for a year or more than 
6,500 men for thirty years. 

How does this destruction of the products of labor af- 
fect the community? Simply by withdrawing these great 
sums from the amounts which might be applied to extend- 
ing the machinery for increasing human cornfort and dimin- 
ishing the severity of labor. The whole tendency of modern 
progress is to put savings into new devices for increasing the 
product of labor, but inevitably, with the multiplication of 
such devices, the value of the existing plaut grows in pro- 
portion to the annual product. The existing mechanism of 
machine production and railway and steamship transporta- 
tion represents the accumulated labor*of many years. To 
destroy it or take away its «ppor.unity for service means 
setting back modern civilization that much nearer to primi- 
tive conditions. Even to arrest the improvement and exten- 
sion of this mechanism means that civilized communities 
stand still, instead of going forward. 

When John Stuart Mill wrote, before the middle of the 


*See the author’s “History of Modern Banks of Issue,” chap- 
ter on “The Crisis of 1907.” 
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nineteenth century, railways, “ocean greyhounds,” and inter- 
national stock exchanges had not become important parts of 
the mechanism of business life. In discussing the consump- 
tion and production of capital Mill declared that “the greater 
part, in value, of the wealth now existing in England has 
been produced by human hands within the last twelve 
months.” From this fact—for it was then a fact,—Mill 
drew the following conclusions: 


“This perpetual consumption and reproduction of capital affords 
the explanation of what has so often excited wonder, the great 
rapidity with which countries recover from a state of devastation; 
the disappearance, in a short time, of all traces of the mischiefs done 
by earthquakes, floods, hurricanes, and the ravages of war. An 
enemy lays waste a country by fire and sword, and destroys or carries 
away nearly all the movable wealth existing in it; all the inhabitants 
are ruined, and yet in a few years after, everything is much as it 
was before. This vis medicatrix naturae has been a subject of sterile 
astonishment, or has been cited to exemplify the wonderful strength 
of the principle of saving, which can repair such enormous losses 
in so brief an interval. There is nothing at all wonderful in the 
matter. What the enemy have destroyed, would have been de- 
stroyed in a little time by the inhabitants themselves; the wealth 
which they so rapidly reproduce, would have needed to be repro- 
duced and would have been reproduced in any case, and probably 
in as short a time.” 


A mighty change has come in these conditions since 
Mill’s day.- With the development of the machinery of 
manufacture, of distribution, and especially of transporta- 
tion, the accumulated wealth of a modern civilized country 
represents many times the consumption of a single year. 
Professor Marshall computes that the value of the plant of 
a fully equipped spinning mill in England in 1890 was five 
times the amount of the annual wages paid to those who 
worked in the mill. In the United States, the census of 
1905 showed wages paid in manufacturing establishments 
to the amount of $2,611,540,532, while the capital invested 
represented $12,686,265,673. In other words, the plant with 
which the laborer worked would require his continuous labor 
for five years for its replacement. An even larger accumu- 
lation of past labor is represented by railways and steam- 
ships. The total capital value of the railways of the United 
States in 1906 was about $14,570,000,000; the annual wages 
paid were about $928,000,000. To replace this mechanism, 
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once destroyed, would require the labor of fifteen years. 
Equally striking is the estimate made by Professor Marshall, 
that the value of an ocean steamer represents ten times the 
annual earnings of those who man it. In other words, if the 
ship were destroyed, it would require from the men who 
constituted the crew half their annual earnings for twenty 
years to afford savings sufficient for the construction of a 
new ship. 

Only those who have made a close study of the progress 
of the world during the past generation appreciate the dif- 
ference between the conditions of today and those of a cen- 
tury or even a generation ago. When Napoleon issued his 
Berlin and Milan decrees internaticnal commerce was less 
than a tithe of what it is today. The machinery of modern 
times for carrying it on had not been created. Napoleon 
himself, traveling post-haste from Fréjus to Paris in 1799 to 
seize supreme power, used the same means of locomotion 
employed by Julius Cesar or Coi.stantine nineteen or fif- 
teen centuries before. The roads over which he traveled 
were probably not better than the Roman roads created by 
the energy of Augustus and the enlightened policy of 
Hadrian. The steam locomotive was not yet a practicable 
substitute for the horse and cart. Fulton had not demon- 
strated the commercial utility of steam on the water. 

The commerce of the whole of Europe in 1800 was es- 
timated at less than $1,500,000,000; today it is nearly $25,- 
000,000,000. The change, moreover, is qualitative as well 
as quantitative. In 1800 the objects of foreign commerce 
were largely superfluities and luxuries. Individuals suffered 
by blockades and privateering, but -nations went on their 
way undisturbed, because they were self-sufficing in the es- 
sentials of life. Today the development of the economic 
principle, that products shall be sought where they can be 
produced cheapest, has radically changed these relations. 
Great Britain and other countries are dependent to a large 
degree upon the United States, the Argentine Republic, and 
Russia for their food. The arrest of international commerce 
would mean higher price for bread and meat, bread riots 
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and socialist plots, and perhaps even starvation for tens of 
thousands. 

The operation of diverting capital from the purposes 
of material progress to its use in making powder and ball 
expresses itself through the stock exchange. The capital 
needed by the state is obtained by taxation and by loans. It 
was the mistaken theory of early statesmen that obtaining 
capital by the issue of a loan shifted the burden from the 
present to future generations. This is true only of the man- 
ner in which the burden is distributed,—it is not true of 
the burden itself. For the uses of the state at a given mo- 
ment only real guns, real shells, real battleships and living 
men are essential. The gur:. th+ shells, the battleships, 
the men of tomorrow, are not available for the uses of today. 
Only existing capital can serve existing needs. The own- 
ers of capital may be found who are willing to exchange it 
for a promise to pay in the future. In this way, the burden 
of payment may be shifted as between individual taxpayers, 
but it cannot be shifted from the community as a whole, 
except as the supply of capital may be obtained by borrow- 
ing from a foreign country. It must be real capital in any 
case,—the tangible product of today and not of tomorrow. 

The effect of this simple economic principle is that the 
demands of the state in time of war absorb the savings ac- 
cumulated by the labor of producers in time of peace. The 
state cannot afford to have devoted to peaceful improve- 
ments the savings which it is compelled to apply to the work 
of destruction. If manufacturers or railway builders come 
into the market seeking capital, they are outbid by the state. 
Hence the value of old securities declines in competition 
with the national securities, it becomes impossible to sell 
new securities for private enterprises, and work on such 
enterprises comes to a halt. 

But the direct consumption of capital would be only one 
of many results of a great war. The past generation has 
witnessed the construction s/ the most elaborate, delicate 
and widely extended machinery which the world has ever 
known, for transferring capital from one country to another 
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by the flash of the electric cable, for the shipment of pro- 
ducts by railway and steamship lines, and for carrying in- 
formation on business and personal affairs round the earth. 
Invested in this mechanism alone are perhaps one hundred 
thousand millions of dollars, representing approximately 
the entire accumulated wealth of the United States during 
the one hundred and thirty-two years of their national life. 
A great war which involved important powers in Europe and 
America would mean the derangement of this machinery, the 
reduction of its earning power, and an appalling decline in 
the securities whose market value is based upon this earn- 
ing power. Even the anticipation of such a conflict would 
cause the hasty withdrawal of international credit, the of- 
fering of securities at declining prices with few buyers, and 
a multitude of individual bankruptcies which would antici- 
pate in many cases national bankruptcy. Foreign trade 
would be reduced to the hazardous position of contraband, 
and armored cruisers, bent on destruction, would chase from 
the seas the carriers of the food, clothing, and luxuries of 
the people at war. 

It is difficult to measure fully all the evils which would 
flow from this slowing down and disuse of the existing 
mechanism of exchange. Steamships tied up because if 
they carried out freight it would be exposed to seizure by 
the enemy ; cable offices closed*because relations with bellig- 
erent countries were suspended; the stock markets reduced 
to idleness, interrupted by periods of feverish excitement, 
because capital was no longer forthcoming and no new se- 
curities, except those of the government, were being offered ; 
the banks curtailing their credits to the solvent, because they 
had lost so largely by the insolvent; international bankers 
closing their doors, because they could no longer draw on 
their foreign credits or sell securities on foreign bourses; 
unanufacturers of woolen and cotton cloths shutting down 
their mills because, as in the “Lancashire cotton famine” 
of 1861-65, they could no longer obtain their raw mate- 
rials; manufacturers of cotton and mill machinery abandon- 
ing their plants, because throughout the world no new mills 
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were being established or projected ;—these would be among 
the many symptoms which would bring home to the average 
man who worked with hand or brain the evils and risks of 
war. 

The world has not yet been subjected to the test of a 
real war on the soil of civilized countries under modern eco- 
nomic conditions The machinery of the international ex- 
changes was still in its infancy even at the time of our 
Civil War, and was only a little further developed at the 
time of the three months of fighting which prostrated France 
at the feet of Germany in 1870. While railways and steam- 
boats had been invented and put to use, the amount invested 
in these forms was a bagatelle which would have aroused 
in a Morgan or a Harriman a smile of contempt. Railways 
were of siich doubtful value in the fifties that it required 
the strong support of the Bank of France to float their se- 
curities on the Continent. There was practically no inter- 
national stock market between New York and Europe, be- 
cause the ocean cable was not in effective operation. When 
the Alabama was fitted out in English ports to attack Ameri- 
can commerce, that commerce had attained for the entire 
Union, in the peaceful year of 1860, a magnitude of $687,- 
000,000 where in 1908 it was $3,000,000,000. 

Not only would war interrupt the free operation of ex- 
isting methods of exchange and impair the value of the 
great amounts invested in them, but this derangement would 
bring in its train suffering to individuals and communities, 
compared with which such sufferings in any previous war 
of modern times would be trifling. The machinery of ex- 
change which has knit together all parts of the world has 
created relations of interdependence whose rupture would 
bring about intolerable conditions. The nations of western 
Europe not only depend in a large degree upon Russia and 
America for their bread ; the mills of Birmingham and Calais 
depend for their raw material upon the cotton fields of 
Egypt and America. The very shoes which would cover 
the feet of contending armies would have to be made in 
large measure from the hides of Australia and the Argen- 
tine. 
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The fate of labor would be a hard one, upon the whole, 
in a state of collapsing values and suspension of industries. 
It is impossible to anticipate in advance the exact course of 
events in each country which might become involved in a 
great war. It is highly probable that the suspension of 
gold payments would be adopted at once, as a precaution for 
retaining their gold, even by countries which were finan- 
cially solvent. Mere suspension of coin redemption, such as 
occurred in France in 1870, would not in itself depreciate 
greatly the value of the paper currency, but if the war im- 
posed serious strain upon national resources, it is highly 
probable that the gold reserves held by the banks would not 
be respected, but would be converted to the uses of the state, 
leaving the paper currency without adequate security. In 
such an event, gold would go to a steadily increasing pre- 
mium, paper prices would become inflated, and the feverish 
prosperity which some would enjoy would come tardily 
even in appearance to the laborer, and not at all in fact, as 
paper prices constantly ran ahead of advances in paper 
wages. 

In many respects the United States would occupy a 
stronger position than other powers if she was not assailed 
from Mexico or Canada. Relying with confidence upon the 
sufficiency of her food supplies, she would find also within 
her great area most of the materials for manufactured pro- 
ducts and the machinery for turning them into finished 
goods. Her railway and telegraph systems would continue 
to operate safely and efficiently among ninety millions of 
people, even if cable communication was severed with the 
old world and the Orient. But the curtailment of foreign 
demand for nearly $2,000,000,000 of national products now 
exported, the withdrawal of foreign credits and foreign cap- 
ital, and the consequent crash of values on her stock ex- 
changes, would subject her to a greater strain than in any 
other previous crisis, because the interests involved have 
so enormously expanded. 

Among the countries of Europe the demoralizing effects 
of a general war are almost too sickening for contemplation. 
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Crashes on the stock exchange, the stoppage of dividends 
on industrial securities,—wiping out the income of widows 
and orphans, and other small investors,—the recall of inter- 
national credits, and the offer of enormous loans for war 
purposes, would soon be followed by the closing of mills 
and factories which ministered to the comforts of the people 
in time of peace, the cutting off of food supplies, strikes and 
riots by operatives who faced starvation, and the constant 
clutch of the heavy hand of the state upon the lives and 
homes of the thousands of men needed as food for powder 
on the battle field or food for the fishes when $6,000,000 
battle ships were puffed out of existence by a hostile shot or 
by the well directed blow of a torpedo boat. 

What would be the result of a few years of these condi- 
tions? First, that the world of modern industry and grow- 
ing comforts for the mass of men would cease to move 
forward; secondly, that as the old machinery deteriorated 
without renewal or extension, the world would begin to 
move backward. This would not mean necessarily that men 
could not keep on fighting. They did this during the Mid- 
dle Ages -and during the Thirty Years’ War, until Europe 
was reduced almost to a wilderness, the precious heritage of 
Greek and Roman culture and even the fruits of Christian- 
ity were all but lost, and the remnants of the civilization of ° 
the west compared unfavorably with the culture and achieve- 
ments of the Mohammedan Saracens. 

A prolonged and expensive war between great powers 
would mean simply that the work of the past century in 
raising the standard of living, by means of the increased 
output of machinery and the inventive skill of thoughtful 
men, would be lost. Economic conditions would begin to 
retrograde, as they would in a socialistic state, where the 
scale uf lowest efficiency became .he standard of all. The 
modern world would hark back to the desolated fields, the 
weed-grown roads, the abandoned aqueducts, the broken 
bridges, and the ruined homes which succeeded the collapse 
of the power of Rome. 

When peace came, it would come to a world exhausted, 
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as was France when Napoleon returned from Elba, by the 
sacrifice of a large portion of its adult workers. It would 
come to a world whose productive machinery had become 
antiquated where it had not been destroyed or abandoned, 
and which was capable only of supplying the absolutely 
necessary wants of those who survived. The long arduous 
work of statesmen, inventors, and organizers of industry 
would lie in a heap of ruins, and communities which had 
once been civilized would have to begin almost at the foun- 
dation the reconstruction of industrial society. 
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Tulip Bulb Culture -- Draining The 
Polders and the Zuider Zee-- The 
Fens-- [he Universities of Leyden 
and Groningen-Delft--The Mag- 
nificent System of Charities--St. 
Anna's Hofje--Scheveningen.’ 

By George Wharton Edwards. 


HE Dutch are wholly practical and it may be said that 
their reputation as gardeners is an entirely commercial 

one. But we will not go beneath the surface in this paper, 
preferring to consider the exquisite pictures which 
we find from the artistic standpoint. I am told that there 
is no estheticism among the Dutch, but considering their 
use of pink and green paint, used with such delightful re- 
sult upon their boats and their houses, I am strongly tempted 
to deny this assertion. Traveling through Leyden to Haar- 
lem one passes through exquisite fields, flooded with broad 
sheets of scarlet and white and yellow tulips, with occasional 
groups of the peasants, busily working between the rows. 
The effect is always unique, and I would advise the trav- 
eler to climb up to the top of one of the mills for the best 
view. The bulb is generally grown, not for the flower but 
for the “onion,” as it is called, and my Dutch friend tells 
me that in the season hundreds of tons of the blossoms are 
allowed to decay and are thrown on these beds as fertilizer. 
The cultivation of tulips is a great business for the Nether- 





*The “Reading Journey in the Hollow-Land” began in the 
September CHAUTAUQUAN and will continue through May. 
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lander, and we all remember the stories of the great tulip 
“bubble,” when thousands of florins were paid for one par- 
ticular bulb, and when one single “Semper Augustus” was 
sold for 13,000 florins and the government intervened, the 
law against gambling was enforced, and the price of tulips 
fell to nothing. Dealers were beggared in a single night. 
It was Cornelius van Baerle’s black tulip which won the 
prize, offered by the Horticultural Society at Haarlem. The 
prize was one hundred thousand florins! 

It was in 1637 that this extraordinary mania took pos- 
session of the Dutch, and the merchants became so infatu- 
ated that not only they, but nearly every other citizen be- 
came engaged in it. The traffic in the bulbs was conducted 
with great formality by officers who signed, sealed, and de- 
livered deeds of transfer. We are told one variety named 
the “Viceroy” which was sold for 2,500 guilders; and an- 
other “Semper Augustus” for a new carriage and pair of 
“gray” horse and 4,600 guilders besides! Of this last named 
bulb, only two were supposed to be in existence, one at Am- 
sterdam and the other at Haarlem. Signed contracts were 
delivered and immense sums of money paid for bulbs never 
seen by either buyer or seller. They were bought and sold 
only with reference to the rise and fall of their hypothetical 
value. We are told of an estate in one case which had to 
be sold to meet the deficiency of a speculator, who had bound 
himself to deliver a bulb by a certain day, the nominal 
value of which kept rising in consequence of the refusal of 
the owner to part with it. Fortunes were thus rapidly made 
and lost, and when, at length, the bubble burst, a panic en- 
tailing ruin and despair followed. We read of one town, 
alone, in which was invested in hypothetical tulips more than 
10,000,000 guilders. 

For many years the question has been debated, shall 
the Zuider Zee be drained, and many schemes have been 
brought before the authorities to reclaim the area, lying 
within a line drawn from Enkhuizen to the Island of Urk 
and from thence to Kampen. Another scheme provides for 
the carrying on of the work ia a system of large sections by 
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means of an embankment from Wieringen to the Frisian 
coast, seventeen feet above high water mark, and carrying 
a railway and a broad road for general traffic. Both plans 
provide for a deep and wide canal to Amsterdam. Thirty 
years is the estimated time required for the work, at a cost 
of many millions of dollars. It is not money alone which pre- 
vents this great improvement, nor yet is it the engineering 
difficulties. It is questioned whether or not the reclaimed 
Polder would be fruitful enough for farms, but it would 
seem as if the authorities were satisfied upon this point, for 
the work has begun already. The land reclaimed is to be 
sold to the peasantry for nominal sums. 

The great Fen district lies in the provinces of Drenthe 
and Groningen. It may be described broadly as a vast ex- 
panse of sad, russet-colored prairie, dotted with flocks of 
sheep, tended by solitary shepherds. Once a vast forest, 
the trees of which decayed and fell and rotted away, the 
land lay undisturbed for centuries. Now canals have been 
dug miles across the country with others intersecting at right 
angles and the water drained from the sodden soil. Collec- 
tions of huts and picturesque dwellings are seen here and 
there, inhabited by the peat-cutters. It is extremely dis- 
piriting to watch the laborers at work. They wear especially 
made boots which protect them and with sharp-edged spades 
cut out the lumps of soggy peat in a very expert manner. 
The workmen stack these small pieces in barrow loads and 
they are then taken to one side, where they are piled with 
places between giving free circulation to the air which dries 
them rapidly and the cubes are then ready for market. Huge 
barges carry the peat to market, bringing back sweepings 
and refuse from the town which is spread over the soil to fill 
the excavations. Here are gathered the famous “Fen colo- 
nies,” and there is a certain amount of stir and traffic to be 
seen. The government maintains these communities as a 
sort of charity and the work is carried on mainly by pauper 
labor. The result, I am told, is not even self-supporting, a 
large deficit having to be met every year. The relief of the 
poor, thought it is part of the work of the local authorities, is 
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in a great degree, a charge imposed upon the churches, each 
religious body accepting the burden of its own poor; almost 
all of them maintain their own alms-houses, and some~of 
them even their own hospitals. 

The chief of the penal colonies is at Veenhuizen and 
convicted beggars and tramps who ere able-bodied, and also 
those who have been arrested for drunkenness three times 
within twelve months, are sent here for periods of from 
three months to three years. This is only the case with men, 
female convicts being sent to Rotterdam. There are three 
of these colonies in which are over 3,000 convicts. They 
live in barracks, are fed on black bread with no luxuries 
whatever, and earn on an average one shilling a week, one- 
third of which is retained by the authorities until the re- 
lease of the convict. They do all sorts of work, farming, 
tailoring, weaving, and shoe-making. They manufacture 
nearly all that they require for their own needs. The life 
seems to be attractive for I am told the same convicts return 
to the colonies year after year. The authorities think the 
existence of the colonies is justified by the fact that by its 
means thousands of idle men are kept off the streets but 
the State does not intend, it is said, to extend the system 
and it gives as a reason the fact that such colonies have 
never exerted an educative influence and that it is doubtful 
if the inmates are ever really reformed, for it has been dis- 
covered that many of the inmates are sent here with the con- 
nivance of the authorities, that is to say, the police, espe- 
cially during the severe winter season. But it must be said 
that the system is carried on in an altogether admirable 
manner which we might well emulate in America. 

There are in Holland thee grcat universities, Leyden, 
which was established in 1575; Groningen, 1614; Utrecht, 
in 1634. The first named was fo1 two centuries the most 
famous in Europe, far more renowned in the seventeenth 
century than were Oxford, Cambridge, or Paris. Some of 
the scholars of the age, such as Scaliger, Grotius, Arminius, 
Gomarus, and Descartes, were connected with it. It is still 
well-known, principally as a school of medicine and science. 
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Fielding, the novelist, is reported to have been a pupil, as was 
Oliver Goldsmith. The library is the finest in all Holland, 
containing some 300,000 volumes and a collection of price- 
less and unique manuscripts. The University of Groningen 
is now less fashionable than that of Leyden, but it is in a 
flourishing condition and its handsome buildings ornament 
the town. I did not gain entrance to it, however. Of the 
University of Utrecht, I am unable to speak with authority 
for my time in that town was very brief and I only saw 
it from a distance. Those who wish to read upon this point 
may consult Boswell’s amusing letters to Dr. Johnson. 

One of the quaintest spot: in the whole of the Nether- 
lands is “St. Anna’s Hofje,” or alms-house at Leyden. My 
Dutch friend brought me to the doorway in the “Hooigracht” 
which is marked St. Anna’s “Hofgen,” which means alms- 
house. The door was open and gave upon a long passage 
leading to a little, cloistered square. One seemed to have 
stepped back into the seventeenth century and perhaps the 
buildings existed as they now stand, away back in 1492, 
when the alms-house was built. The buildings are all out 
of perpendicular. There is a quaint little chapel, about 
twelve feet square, which I am informed has not been 
changed in any feature since that date. There is a painting 
here by Lucas van Leidan, and above the chapel is the tiny 
room of the priest, containing the furniture as he left it, 
his confessional chair, the small, oak-paneled recess for his 
bed, his copper warming-pan, and the iron chest for his 
collections. Here, living in delightful quietude, live thirteen 
nice, clean, old ladies, who seem perfectly happy and who 
greet one with great politeness. Each old lady has a room 
to herself, with a little wall bed in a cupboard with nice, 
clean sheets and pillow, and a pantry containing a cup and 
saucer, a plate, a bowl, a knife and fork, and a towel. Noth- 
ing in the place is out of order or out of place. Above the 
general living-room is the kitchen, which is likewise of de- 
lightful cleanliness. One old lady pointed out the flat stone 
before the chapel marking the entrance to the secret passage 
from the cloisters to the church. I have a lively recollection 
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of the charming smile and the low courtesy which the old 
lady made when I dropped a small piece of silver in her 
hand. 

Everything about Groningen seems in good order and 
very prosperous. Scattered all about are the handsome, 
well-kept habitations of the farmer, sometimes three-story, 
stone, or brick houses, well-built and substantial, with a 
hedge-like row of clipped trees and before these neat gar- 
dens with grass plots and bright flowers. At the back of 
the house which its peaks often overtop, is the huge, red- 
tiled roof of the barn, large enough for the complete housing 
of the crops, for the comfortable accommodation of its live 
stock and much besides. On every side is the evidence of 
wealth, and the absence of poverty suggests the richness of 
the soil, and a most skilful and industrious people. Here is 
the town pump about which a throng of women and girls 
were waiting in turn to fill the pails that hung from wooden, 
brass-bound, green-painted neck-yokes. They were chatting 
gaily quite heedless of the rain which had begun to fall. Evi- 
dently their stout, woolen dresses could not be injured and 
certainly they themselves looked hearty enough to withstand 
any amount of such exposure. Like all the women of their 
class, their heads bore the marvelous cap of the province 
which consists of a closely fitting cap or muts of white cot- 
ton, another, equally close, of black sik, and over these a solid 
plaque of shining gold or silver covering the whole head, 
save a small space at the crown. The side pieces like wings 
stretch upwards from beside each eye. They are not quite 
as large as the blinders of a borse’s bridle, and the band by 
which these are joined at the back is three inches wide. This 
is the head gear, worn by the working women even in the 
early morning, but on féte days and Sunday they wear the 
added decoration of engraved, embossed, or filigree orna- 
ments of the same metal nearly two inches across, attached 
to the front of the plate, and making the effect of gold or 
silver rosettes besides each eye. On unusual occasions they 
will wear a fourth covering of very thin lace drawn close 
over the forehead and hanging in a full cape behind. I went 
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to buy one of these gold plaques as a curiosity, not knowing 
its value. The cheapest one, I found, was priced one hun- 
dred and ten gulden, about $55 in our money. The silver 
ones, of course, are cheaper, but still very costly. At last 
I found one of gilded brass but I was told with disdain by 
the shop-keeper that no peasant girl would sacrifice her 
self-respect and wear a thing like that. Alas, I saw in the 
street as I came out of the shop, a peasant woman of the 
better class, wearing her beautiful lace cap, on which was 
perched a most atrocious French bonnet with a bunch of 
impossible fruit and flowers and surmounted by a long black 
ostrich feather. Thus has the fashion of Paris penetrated 
even to this out-of-the-way spot. 

Although it was summer time I do not remember of 
ever seeing an open window in a private house in the Neth- 
erlands. They are generally curtained with lace and have a 
vase of flowers conspicuously displayed. Glancing within, 
the people seem to the casual observer continually 
occupied in making and drinking tea, for there is 
generally seen on a polished mahogany table, a lav- 
ishly brass-bound pail of burning peat, with a _pol- 
ished hot water kettle over it, all ready for instant use. 
There is something very engaging in a country which can so 
serenely preserve its original character amid the whirl of 
twentieth century changes, where you can buy a good cigar 
for a cent, and an American woman would be followed, and 
her costume smiled at, by a peasant wearing the absurd 
French bonnet to which I have alluded. To the very com- 
fortable hotel we returned to pass the night and found a 
very good supper of boiled eggs, veal cutlets, many varieties 
of cheese and hot tea, fresh from a neat little kitchen all 
shining with brass, bright tiles, and reminding one of the 
old-fashioned bath-tub. But one inust not believe in the 
exaggeration of the guide book. There are to be found in 
the Netherlands no such ridiculous customs and contrasts as 
they would have you believe. The keels of ships do not 
float above the chimneys of the houses nor does the frog, 
croaking in the bulrushes, gaze upon the swallows upon the 
house-tops. 
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And now let us go down to the North Sea, and see how 
the Dutch people enjoy themselves in the summer. Of 
course the largest of the watering-places in the Nether- 
lands is Scheveningen, and it has a splendid bathing beach 
which makes it an attractive resort for fashionable Germans 
and Hollanders, and for summer travelers from all over the 
world. At the top of the long dyke is a row of hotels and 
restaurants, and when one reaches this point after passing 
through the lovely old wood of s‘ately trees, one is sud- 
denly ushered into the twentieth century, for here is all 
fashion and gay life yet with a character ail its own. Along 
the edge of the beach are the bathing machines in scores, 
and behind them are long lines of covered wicker chairs 
of peculiar form, each with its footstool where one may sit, 
shaded from the sun, and sheltered from the wind, and read, 
chat, or doze by the hour. Bath women are seen quaintly 
clad with their baskets of bathing dresses and labeled with 
the signs bearing their names, such as “Trintje” or “Netje;” 
everywhere there are sightseers, pedlars calling their 
wares, children digging in the sand, strolling players per- 
forming and the sound of bands of music in the distance. 
So there is no lack of amusement here during the season. 
The spacious “Kurhaus” with its verandas and “Kursaal” 
which is large enough to accommodate 2,500 people, is in 
the center of the dyke. There are concerts every evening, 
and although the town is filled with hotels, during the 
months of June, July, August, and September, they are 
quite monopolized by the Hollanders and the prices are very 
high. The magnificent pier is 450 yards long. The charges 
for bathing are very moderate, varying from twenty cents 
for a small bathing box, to fifty cents for a large one, in- 
cluding the towels. Bathing costume ranges from five to 
twenty-five cents. The tickets are numbered, and as soon as 
a machine is vacant a number is called by the “bad man” 
and the holder of the corresponding number claims thé 
machine. The basket chairs cost for the whole day only 
twenty cents, Dutch money. One may obtain a subscription 
to the “Kurhaus” at a surprisingly reasonable rate for the 
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day, week or season. There is a daily orchestra; ballet, and 
operatic concerts once a week; dramatic performances and 
frequent hops throughout the season. There is a local saying 


that when good Dutchmen die they go to Scheveningen, 
and this is certainly their heaven. To stand on the pier on a 
fine day during the season, looking down on these long lines 
of wicker chairs, turned seaward, is an astonishing sight. 
They are shaped somewhat like huge snail shells and around 
these the children delight to dig in the sand, throwing up 
miniature dunes around one. Perhaps no seashore in the 


world has been painted so much as Scheveningen. Mesdag, 


Maris, Alfred Stevens, to name only a few of the artists, have 
found here themes for many paintings and the scene is a 
wonderful one when the homing fleet of “Boms,” as the 
fishing-boats are called, appears in the offing to be welcomed 
by the fisherwomen. There are other smaller watering; 
places on the coast but Scheveningen is unique. 

In the little fishing-town itself, the scene on the return 
of the men is very interesting. Women and children are 
busily hurrying about from house to house, and everywhere 
in the little streets are strange signs chalked up on the shut- 
ters, such as “water en vuur te koop,” that is, “fire and water 
for sale;” and here are neatly painted buckets of iron each 
having a kettle of boiling water over it and a lump of 


burning turf at the bottom. Tish is being cleaned; the gin 
shops are well patronized for it seems a common habit in 
this moist northern climate to frequently take “Een sneeuw- 
balletje” of gin and sugar which does not taste at all badly, 


be it said. 


All sorts of strange-looking people are met in 


the little narrow street, and all doing strange-looking things 


but with the air of its being in no wise unusual with them. 
All in all, Scheveningen is an entertaining spot in which 


to linger. 


The names of the fishing boats are sufficiently curious 
to demand space. In the summer the herring fishery is car- 
ried on from the towns of Scheveningen, Vlaardingen, 
Maasluis, Katwijk, Noordwijk, the Helder, and the South 


Holland Island villages, Middel Harnis, Pernis, and Zwuarte- 
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waal. The boats are named Hooker, Hoekerbuis, Logger, 
Sloop, Bom, Tjalk; and in these boats, which are known 
in English as busses, sword-pinks, flat-bottoms, and Hol- 
land toads, the fishing industry is carried on. In the dis- 
covery of 1380 by Willen Beukelszoon, native of the Zee- 
land village of Biervliet, of the art of preserving the herring 
with salt, the Dutch fisheries became extremely profitable 
and the method of preserving the fish is, I am told, the same 
today. These strangely named boats patrol all the seas, 
practically, of the North, and even in the winter there is a 
considerable industry in the cod fishery. The “buss” is the 
oldest known model of all. Models of these may be seen 
hanging from the ceiling of the church at Maasluis but the 
large, square, flat-bottomed “boms” which we see on the 
beach at Scheveningen are the most familiar of all, and they 
came into being from the fact that most of the towns on the 
coast are without harbors and they are required to run up 
on the sand. In the month of June which was called the her- 
ring month in the olden time, the herring hunters, bearing 
the blue flag ai the masthead, pursued the herring in the 
North Sea, and eagerly the town of Vlaardingen watched 
for the first sight of the returning vessels. The people 
thronged to the dykes and when the blue flag was run up 
on the tower, they all shouted the song called “Die Nieuwe 
Harang.” When the catch was brought ashore there was 
tremendous excitement among the buyers as to which should 
purchase the first herring, the price of which was often 
absurd. But all this is now a thing of the past, and at the 
present day Vlaardingen pays, I am told, but little attention 
to the herring, cod and haddock having taken its place. 
Delft, which in the eighteenth century was so celebrated 
the world over for its pottery and porcelain, has lately re- 
vived the industry in a very modern manufactory. It can- 
not be said, however, that the Delft ware of the present day 
equals in any respect the beautiful workmanship of old. 
There is an interesting institution, the town hospital, which 
contains four remarkable, anatomical pictures; one of which 
is said to be the earliest painting of the kind and was exe- 
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cuted in 1617 by Mierevelt. The other two are of later 
date. One should visit here the celebrated model room of 
the dock yard which contains many remarkable models of 
ships and mills. Near the Rotterdam gate is a large, 
gloomy building, partly surrounded by water and showing 
the arms of the Dutch Republic. It was originally used as a 
warehouse by the East India Company. On the “Oude 
Delft” is the “Prinsehof,” the scene of the assassination of 
William of Orange, the founder of Dutch independence, 
who was assassinated here on the 1oth of July, 1584. The 
spot where the tragedy took place is on the first floor by 
the staircase. The murderer was a Burgundian, Balthasar 
Gerard, who, prompted by a desire for gain, lay in wait for 
his victim and shot him when he descended the staircase. 
The custodian grimly points out the mark left by the fatal 
bullet. The assassin’s fate was a horrible one. He was 
torn to pieces by red hot pinchers. The fine Gothic “Oude 
Kerk” with a leaning tower enshrines the monument of 
Admiral Tromp, victor of thirty-two naval battles. It was 
he who, defeating the English fleet under Blake, lashed a 
broom to his masthead, signifying that he had swept the 
sea. There is also here a monument to Piet Hein, the ad- 
miral of the India Company, who in 1628 captured the 
Spanish silver fleet, valued at 12,000,000 florins. In the 
Niewe Kerk is a magnificent monument, the work of Hen- 
drik de Keyser and A. Quellin, erected in 1621, to the mem- 
ory of William of Orange. The great Prince sculptured in 
marble, reclines on a black sarcophagus at full length be- 
neath a sort of canopy upheld by four curious pillars, cut in 
marble. There are four allegorical figures, Liberty, Justice, 
Prudence, and Religion. At the statue’s head is another in 
bronze, showing William in full military uniform. The 
bronze figure of Fame with outspread wings is at the foot. 
Below the feet lies the Prince’s favorite dog who saved his 
life in 1572 at his camp at Malines in Belgium when he was 
attacked by two Spanish assassins. Here likewise repose the 
remains of his wife and his son, Prince Maurice. Hugo 
Grotius also lies here underneath a very simple monument. 
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There are some fine paintings in the handsome Stadhuis in 
the market-place. What is called a “corporation piece” 
shows a great number of gesticulating figures signed by J. 
W. Delph, 1592. These are said to be the “Arquebusiers.” 
There are also here a large number of portraits of the 
Princes of Orange. The town is a quiet and silent place, a 
veritable “drowsietown.” The Earl of Leicester, visiting 
it in 1585, describes it as “another London almost, for beauty 
and fairness.” Sir Robert Cecil traveling in Holland in 
1588 recorded it as “the finest built town he ever saw.” 
Pepys called it “a most sweet towne,” and many other more 
modern writers have followed suit and have praised it. 
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The Animal Painters, Paint- 
ers of Architecture and of Still 


Life. 
By George Breed Zug 


Assistant Professor of the History of Art in the University of 
Chicago. 


HE painters who formed the subject of last month’s 
article in this series were all distinguished by non- 
conformity to the popular demand for a human or figure 
interest in landscape paintings. Wherever figures were in- 
troduced into their works they were of such small size and 
of such mediocre execution that they added little to the 
general effect. Those painters cared as little for animals 
as for human figures in their devotion to the definite and 
often poetic interpretation of their native land. They de- 
picted with line and color more eloquent than words the 
poetry of their country with it luminous skies, and its mois- 
ture-laden atmosphere; they portrayed the beauty of its 
canals, and its fields, its villages, and its forests and this 
with an infinite variety that never wearies. By this they 
earned the distinction of forming the first great school of 
landscape painters. Just as their work is a culmination 
along certain lines, so there is anofher group whose work 
represents the culmination of Dutch painting in the com- 
bination of figures with landscape. The predominating in- 
terest of this group seemed to lie in the painting of ani- 
mals, although they introduced also human figures. And 





*Articles of th's series which have already appeared are: 
“Frans Hals and the Portraits” (September) ; ‘Rembrandt” (Octo- 
ber) ; “Rembrandt and His Pupils ° (Nov ember) ; “Painters of Do- 
mestic Scenes” (December); “Painters of the Peasantry” (Janu- 
ary); “Landscape and Marine Painters” (February). 
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always by the workmanship, size and color of their men 
and animals they gave to them such importance that their 
landscape backgrounds held the place of an accessory. 

The most famous of the animal painters was Paul 
Potter. Born at Enkhuisen, a small fishing village in the 
Zuider Zee, in 1625, he was, while still = child, taken to 
Amsterdam. There he received his first instruction from 
his father, Pieter Potter, who was a landscape painter. 
Later he was sent to Haarlem to study under Jacob de 
Weth, as is proved by the latter’s entry in his sketch book: 
“In the year 1642 P. Potter came to me to learn painting 
for eight pounds a year.” Both his father and de Weth were 
men of but mediocre ability, and from the recorded facts 
and from the internal evidence of his pictures Paul Potter 
seems to have been uninfluenced by any of the truly great 
Dutch painters but to have worked out his art by means of 
his own observation of nature. He turned early to the 
study of animals and was zealous in producing drawings 
of oxen, cows, horses, pigs, and goats which he found in 
the fields about the city. In this way he early learned their 
anatomy and their habits, as well as the trees and plants 
among which they lived. 

In 1646 he removed to Delft where he worked inces- 
santly for two years and where he was chosen a member 
of the Corporation of Saint Luke when he was only twenty 
years of age. In 1649 we find him at the Hague received 
into the painters’ “guild as a “master painter.” Here he 
was encouraged and patronized by the Princess Amelia vou 
Solms and by Count John Maurice of Nassau, Governor of 
the Duchy of Cleves. In 1650 he sued for the hand of the 
daughter of Balckeneijnde, the architect, who objected to a 
mere “painter of animals” as a son-in-law. Thereupon 
Potter enlisted in his cause some of the best people of the 
Hague, who persuaded the good architect that the young man 
was entirely worthy of the alliance, and as a result, his 
marriage took place upon the third of July, 1650. In 1652 
he again changed his residence, this time to Amsterdam 
where he received aid and encouragement from Dr. Nico- 
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laas Tulp, a powerful patron of arts, who has already ap- 
peared in these studies as the friend and patron of Rem- 
brandt, and as the principal figure in the latter’s “Anatomy 
Lesson.” Little is known of the two years of Potter’s life 
in Amsterdam, but the dates of his pictures prove that he 
was actively at work. That his fame was spreading beyond 
the boundaries of Holland is shown by more than one anec- 
dote. In 1652 a French dealer who was looking for pic- 
tures for Queen Christine of Sweden, wrote to her: “I 
have seen and considered three or four times an easel land- 
scape upon canvas done by a painter named Potter, who 
swore to me that he had spent five months, without inter- 
vals, in perfecting it. It is admired by all the painters, and, 
to tell the truth, nothing could be more curiously done. 
There is not the single feature of a cow nor horse nor ram 
nor sheep, nor a tree nor a herb which you are not forced to 
admire. I took the liberty of offering the painter 300 francs 
for it. He replied that he would sell it for 400, but at that 
price only that his name might be made known in Sweden. 
I do assure you that I have never seen a more curious pic- 
ture.” 

Various stories are told of our painter’s ceaseless activity 
in his profession. His wife complained that whenever she 
persuaded him to take a walk in the country for the benefit 
of his health, he spent the time making sketches of the ani- 
mals that he saw about him. Always a prodigious worker, 
he seems to have undermined his already weak constitution 
by his incessant labor so that he died in 1654 at but little 
more than twenty-eight years of age. 

It was in 1647 when living at Delft, and when only 
twenty-two years old that Potter painted “The Young Bull,” 
now at the Hague, which has done more than any of his 
other pictures to make his name famous. As the principal 
object in the picture the bull occupies the center of the can- 
vas. It is indeed a portrait of a bull, and is often referred 
to as “The Bull.” It is brought out prominently by its 
dark mass being outlined against the lighter sky. But the 
fact that the bull is the center of interest is not sufficient 
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reason for painting other parts of the picture carelessly; 
the sheep in the lower left hand corner look in the original 
as if made of chalk or putty ; also the shepherd’s left arm and 
his shoulder are inaccurately drawn. The photograph from 
which our reproduction was made having been overexposed 
emphasizes the darks of the fields and the clouds to the 
right; it fails, also, to show the minute character of the 
workmanship. This latter is more clearly indicated by the 
detail of the creature’s head, which also shows that more 
light is falling on the bull than appears in our illustration 
of the whole picture. It seems as if the painter tried to paint 
every hair of the animal’s hide while he lavished the same 
painstakipg care upon the flies buzzing about the beast, the 
toad on the ground and the bark of the tree. The fame of 
Paul Potter and his bull arose at the time when the fashion 
in art favored the smooth finish and elaboration of detail 
of artists like Gerard Dou and Van Mieris. But such 
masters of the infinitely little have not progressed beyond 
the elements of their art. Their many details are a mistake, 
because they confuse the eye, which wanders all over the 
picture without finding a resting place. A great artist 
always synthesises, always combines, never tells all he knows. 
With all his limitations Potter could draw with amazing 
accuracy; he could represent the very anatomy of his ani- 
mals, he could do even more, he could, to a certain extent, 
suggest something of the nature of his creatures. The por- 
trait of “The Young Bull” is as clearly individualized as 
many a human portrait by Potter’s contemporaries. As John 
C. Van Dyke says, “There is the air and the braggadocio, 
the alertness, and the smartness of a two-year-old about the 
beast.” But the possession of one or two good qualities 
never makes a picture a great work of art; it must possess 
not one but many of the best elements of great art. There- 
fore, it must be admitted that “The Bull” is more famous 
than fine, more astonishing than pleasing, more amazing 
than beautiful, more a display of patience than of artistic 
qualities. The animals in this picture are of life size, so 
that the whole painting is eight feet six inches in height 
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and nine feet ten inches in width. Potter seems to have 
realized that such proportions were not suited to his abil- 
ity, for, with the exception of “The Bear Hunt,” a large 
work in the Amsterdam Museum, he afterwards painted 
very small pictures, such as the two here reproduced. These 
are pleasanter and more successful, simply because the 
painter’s detailed method of rendering, and his limited view 
of what a picture ought to be are better suited to canvases 
of small dimensions. One of the best of these, “The Cow 
Reflected in the Stream,” in the Hague gallery, is only one 
foot and four inches in height. In “The Young Bull” the 
light comes from nowhere in particular and casts no 
shadows. In his later paintings the artist makes his light 
cold and dull, but in this little painting he has caught some- 
thing of the freshness of the summer morning with a light 
that is at once soft and clear. The way in which he con- 
trasts the triangle of the dark earth, and trees and cottages 
with the triangle of the light sky ; the tender skill with which 
the animals are reflected in the stream, the delicate precision 
of the workmanship in the drawing of the foliage and the 
outlines of the beasts make this a far better and more pleas- 
ing picture than his more famous “Bull.” 

In “The Dairy Farm near the Hague,” now in Gros- 
venor House, London, Potter produced another successful 
composition. By the simple means of yellow paint of just 
the proper tone the artist has beautifully suggested the 
glowing rays of the departing sun as it casts long shadows 
across the grass and lights up the backs of the reclining 
animals. The careful painting of the leaves and the repeti- 
tion of the tree trunks make a pleasant pattern for the eye. 
Yet, even here there is not sufficient concentration; the in- 
terest is scattered as it would be in a scene in real nature. 
These two pictures are typical of Potter’s work. In his 
many small and pleasing canvases he usually represents, as 
here, a group of cattle beside a few willows in the fore- 
ground and a wide view of meadows stretching far away 
to the left. But it must be acknowledged that he is not 
usually so successful as here in many of his paintings. His 
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Head of the Young Bull. ( Detail.) By Paul Potter. In the Hague 
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figures of men and animals are often scattered aimlessly 
about the foreground while the distant landscape seems to 
have little connection with the chief scene. That his con- 
temporaries were delighted with these little pictures and 
were willing to pay good prices for them, while they let the 
masterpieces of Ruisdael and Hobbema go begging, merely 
tends to prove our contention that beginners in art appre- 
ciation prefer in art what they prefer in life. The Dutch- 
men of Potter’s day were interested in the cattle, sheep, and 
goats of their farm yards, whereas they were indifferent to 
the higher beauties of nature which Ruisdael’s pictures of- 
fered them. In the same way, today clever drawings of 
pretty women and anecdotal pictures of children find a 
more ready market than the most serious work of our great- 
est artists. Art has more to do with workmanship than 
with subject, yet the uninitiated will continue to be attracted 
to their favorite subjects rather than to the purely artistic 
qualities of line, harmony, color, and majesty of composition. 
That the writer is not alone in this opinion may be seen from 
the following passage about Potter by no less an authority 
than Sir Walter Armstrong: “Many of his pictures, in- 
cluding the notorious ‘Bull,’ are scarcely works of art at all. 
They are monuments of patience, of skill, and of judgment 
in selection. Unhappily his selection is not strictly that of an 
artist. He selects for the sake of imitation not for that of 
esthetic unity. He cannot hope to paint every hair upon a 
cow's back. so he elaborates many a touch to suggest them. 
ut the touch has no charm in itself—it expresses hair, but 
not Paul Potter, which means that Potter had nothing but 
hair to express. The interest cf his pictures is always objec- 
tive. We enjoy them, so far as we enjoy them at all, for the 
pale reflection they give of what we may still see from a train 
in Holland. We might get something like it if we held up 
a steel mirror to a Dutch meadow. It shows no human per- 
sonality.”* The italics are our own . 

he remarkable thing about Potter ther is rot the ar- 






*“The Peel Collection and the Dutch Sehool of Painting,” by 
Sir Walter Armstrong, pp. 72-73. 
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Interior of Old Church, Delft. Bv Gerrit Houckgeest. In the Rijks 
Museum, Amsterdam. 
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tistic qualities of his paintings, but his precocity and success 
as a young man. At the age of fifteen he was a recognized 
artist, at eighteen he executed an etching, “The Herdsman,” 
which shows great skill, and at twenty he was chosen a 
member of the Corporation of Saint Luke in Delft. His 
industry was prodigious and his patience untiring. At 
twenty-two he had painted “The Young Bull,’ a remark- 
able performance for so young a man, and he died at the 
age of twenty-eight years and two months, after having pro- 
duced nearly one hundred and fifty paintings, a few etchings 
and innumerable studies. He seems to have been largely 
self-made, and to have had the limitations of many self- 
made men, to have believed that art should be imitation, 
whereas it should be interpretation. His pictures are not 
synthetic, not creative; his composition is unstudied, almost 
haphazard, as though he put things down as he saw them, 
and not as though arranged into a symmetrical and unified 
whole. His animals seem brittle, seem cut out of wood or 
moulded out of plaster, his color is cold; his lighting some- 
times uncertain, and his work is nearly always lacking in the 
personal element. In a word, he was not a picture maker, 
a great artist, like Rembrandt and Hobbema, Metsu and 
Terborch, but an imitator, a slavish follower of nature as 
it is. 

It should not appear that we are inconsistent in hav- 
ing praised Ruisdael’s fidelity to nature whereas we now 
decry Potter’s careful imitation. In either case only a half 
truth is told. A great artist must paint pictures that bear a 
semblance to nature, but the semblance is only apparent, for 
pigments mixed with oil and placed upon canvas are no 
more real nature than the mimic world of the theater is life. 
Nature supplies the elements, the raw materials of artistic 
expression, and, within certain limitations, these must be 
true, but they are combined and arranged into a new lan- 
puage; the idnguage' of art. Potter was always a student 
of the element’, ard: he never sufficiently mastered them to 
becqme d:ttuly. great artist, a creator of things new and 
» beautiful and triie. There is no telling how far he might 
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have gone if he had lived. He had made the right begin- 
ning in his study of nature, end he might have learned to 
harmonize and synthesize the elements of his art. Still with 
his view oi what constitutes a picture, with his limitations 
as a colorist, and with his over-elaboration it is more than 
doubtful if he could ever have approached the supreme mas- 
ters of the school. 

As Paul Potter’s name has been spread abroad and his 
work has been over-praised, so the name of Aelbert Cuyp 
has at times been disregarded and his paintings neglected. 
Potter was a man with one theme, one point of view, a 
painter of talent whose very limitations were in favor of his 
popularity. Cuyp, on the other hand, was one of the gen- 
iuses of the school, a great master in many lines. We have 
noted that Jan. Steen was distinguished by being the most 
versatile of the genre painters; that Ruisdael showed the 
greatest variety among the painters of pure landscape, but 
Cuyp, with the single exception of Rembrandt, was the 
most many sided of all the Dutchmen. In a word, he 
painted all classes of subjects, and, within certain natural 
limits, he always adapted his methods to his ends. He has 
left canvases in every department of art: still-life and ani- 
mal paintings, landscapes and marines, portraits and his- 
torical paintings ; and, at least one religious picture, Christ’s 
“Entry into Jerusalem,” in Glasgow, is ascribed to him. 
He did not confine himself to one kind of landscape. He 
painted the hills and valleys as well as the flat fields of Hol- 
land, sometimes under the glowing light of morning, again 
beneath the heat of the noontide sun, and often with the 
golden rays of evening. He painted sea pieces and river 
views and the shipping seen across the canal better than 
most marine painters of the time. He was no less success- 
ful in moonlight and snow scenes in which his gradations 
of color and tone excelled that of Van der Neer. He painted 
horse fairs and cavalry battles as well as Wouverman; and 
pictures of birds that are as good 1s those by Hondecoeter; 
he was also skilful in representing interiors of churches, as 
well as fruit and flower pieces; and his equestrian portraits 
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are familiar to all visitors to European galleries. Nothing 
Dutch seemed foreign to his interest, nothing human un- 
worthy of his brush, and, what is as important as this as- 
tonishing versatility, he painted supremely well; he was not 
a mere transcriber of nature, but a creative artist of very 
high rank, a maker of pictures. 

In this wide range it is natural that he discovered fav- 
orite subjects ; in fact he seems to have loved to paint above 
all else the Meuse valley, flooded with sunlight and populated 
by his great, strong, patient cattle and his horses. Entirely 
aside from all his other achievements he is undoubtedly the 
greatest of the animal painters of his school In spite of this 
he was little thought of in Holland for a century after his 
death, and as the English were the first to appreciate him, he 
is best represented in the public and private galleries of 
Great Britain, where he must be studied to be fully under- 
stood. His two pictures in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, do not represent him at his best. 

Cuyp was born in Dordrecht in 1620 and studied under 
the direction of his father, Jakob Gerritz Cuyp, a landscape 
painter. Little is known of his life except that he was mar- 
ried in 1658, was a man of means, and lived on his estate, 
Dorwick, near Dordrecht, was held in high honor in his 
native city and died in 1691. His artistic career may be 
divided into three periods, in the first of which he was in- 
fluenced by Van Goyen, who seems to have inspired him 
with one of the latter’s favorite themes, a group of ships 
at anchor seen across the quiet water of a canal or river 
and the whole flooded by sunlight. But even in his earlier 
works he was more vigorous than the somewhat timid Van 
Goyen, a more skilful painter. and a better colorist. It is 
during what may be called his second period that he at- 
tained to his own peculiar manner, and painted the numer- 
ous river scenes with cattle lying on the banks or horsemen 
gathering for the chase. In his third period he deteriorates, 
his pictures become less bright because of the dark under- 
painting, and his work, under the influence of Wouverman, 
becomes spotty and cold. It is one of the remarkable things 
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in the history of art that Cuy, a painter of genius, thus in 
his declining years, comes under the influence of Wouver- 
man, a man possessing nothing more than talent. In the 
present article we have to do cnly with the output of Cuyp’s 
second period, which was his best. 

In the “River Scene” from the Berlin Gallery the 
cattle are only so many spots of color in the foreground, 
while the glory of the picture is the glowing landscape and 
the tranquil river which reflects the forms of the boats and 
the outlines of the village in the distance at the left. In 
“The Landscape with Cattle and Figures—Evening” in the 
National Gallery, London, the interest is equally divided 
between the animate and the inanimate objects. The pic- 
ture is partly enframed by the trees and foliage at the upper 
right hand corner, and the branches at the lower left corner. 
As in many of his pictures the master has painted the weeds 
and flowers of the foreground with considerable care; he 
has emphasized the bright colors of the costumes and the 
browns, reds, and whites of the animals, contrasting them 
by this means with the melting outlines of the distant hill 
and the vague forms of the departing horsemen. In this 
painting, as always, he shows an intimate knowledge of ani- 
mal nature; he interprets the far-off, sleepy gaze of the cat- 
tle, and the playfulness of the little dogs. Here, as in the 
Berlin picture, he approaches the triangular arrangement so 
often met with in Dutch paintings, where the dark of the 
earth is contrasted with the light of the sky. As in this 
picture from the National Gallery, he often emphasizes the 
foreground by the vigorous painting of the near-by objects 
thus helping to throw back the distant landscape. 

In “The Landscape with Cattle” in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, the artist has arranged the animals 
into a compact group which immediately attracts the atten- 
tion while the landscape is reduced to its lowest terms. In 
his pictures of animals there is none of Potter’s insistence 
on detail; one brush stroke suffices to indicate not one, but 
a hundred hairs. There is a breadth of vision and a large- 
ness of execution which one feels is the expression of a 
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great man. Cuyp’s cattle are never brittle like Potter’s, they 
are never stuck on, as it were an excrescence or an after- 
thought. They seem to be living, breathing creatures placed 
in their natural surroundings. Cuyp was fond of contrasts 
in his pictures; he contrasts adults with children, huge, 
bulky cattle with sheep and goats, and the brownish hues of 
cattle with amber tints in the sky, dark foregrounds with 
sparkling waters. He was a master workman, who did not 
thinly tint his careful drawings, but who knew how to han- 
dle the brush and to put on paint. He knew when to depart 
from the appearances of natrre for artistic effect, in both 
form and color, and in all this he was original. In a word, 
he was great as a painter and as a colorist. The strongest 
impression that one carries away from the contemplation of 
his pictures is of glowing skies and golden atmosphere. He 
was a master of aerial perspective, and whether his sub- 
jects are the shipping on a river, cattle or horsemen by the 
shore, or even a small portrait he is able by his subtle art to 
suggest the circumambient atmosphere, which is the source 
of color and of life. He is eaually successful in rendering 
the cool freshness of the morning, the bright light of noon- 
day, and the warm glow of a clear sunset. 

It is not our purpose to make Cuyp a faultless painter. 
As even Rembrandt had limitations, so had Aelbert Cuyp. 
His horses, though remarkable for the time, are often faulty 
in drawing and in action; in his equestrian portraits his men 
are strangely self conscious, as if they were thinking only 
of how to pose for their portraits; his children are some- 
times curiously small and a bit ungainly; and the heads of 
his cattle are narrow. Moreover, the sunlight which he 
loved to paint seems often too yellow. As to this last, it 
may be questioned whether his pictures were originally so 
yellow, since the amber varnishes that he used may have 
caused some changes in color. Finally, the art of both Cuyp 
and Potter when compared to that of mode.n masters seems 
lacking in movement. Few Dutchmen were highly success- 
ful in rendering movement, and the quiet, motionless catt!e 
of Potter and of Cuyp form a strong contrast to the swiftly 
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moving creatures in the paintings of the present-day Ger- 
man master Heinrich Ziigel.* They might be compared 
also to the nineteenth century Frenchman, Troyon. While 
Potter and Cuyp painted landscapes with cattle, Troyon 
painted beautiful poetic landscapes across which cattle hap- 
pen to pass. Again, both Cuyp and Potter are occasionally 
spotty in color and confused in mass, whereas the modern 
Dutch artist Mauve, a master-painter of sheep, executes 
pictures in which color, light and shade are all brought to- 
gether into a rich tone, and in which the surface of the pic- 
ture is beautiful in itself, as the surface of a piece of porce- 
lain or of old metal. Potter and C<yp were leaders in their 
own day, but they left opportunities for further evolution in 
the nineteenth century. 

Any account of the animal painters of Holland would 
be incomplete without mention of Philips Wouverman. Born 
in Haarlem in 1619, he died there in 1668. He is in a way 
the culmination of Dutch painting as regards the combina- 
tion of figures and landscape, but he was, above all else, the 
painter of the horse, which he portrays in all occupations 
and in innumerable positions, yet always small in size. Every 
visitor to European galleries remembers his battle scenes, 
with the inevitable white horse. His activity must have 
been prodigious, since he left more than six hundred pic- 
tures, of which over fifty are in St. Petersburg, and more 
than sixty in Dresden. But mere numbers are not every- 
thing, and although Wouverman’s pictures at Dresden raise 
one’s opinion of his art, he usually works below the level of 
his best. Occasionally he is admirable in composition, and 
in aerial perspective, but usually his work is spotty and fre- 
quently confused. In color, in poetic effect, and in largeness 
of conception he is certainly inferior to Cuyp as an animal 
painter, and to Ruisdael and a score of others as a landscape 
painter. He was a man of talent and of great industry, but 
certainly not of genius. 

Adriaen van de Velde (1635-1672) was mentioned in last 
month’s article as important for his painting of figures into 

*The International Studio, December, 1908, pp. 155-157. 
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the landscapes of his great contemporaries and for his 
charming pictures of the beach at Scheveningen, but he is 
usually classified among the animal painters, and, in fact, 
he studied under Paul Potter. The two have, indeed, much 
in common in their prodigious success, their productivity 
and their early deaths as well as in the character of their art. 
Van de Velde carried on the traditions of his predecessor ; 
but while his drawing was not so accurate as Potter’s, his 
art shows an advance on that of his rival in depth and 
warmth of coloring, in brilliancy of atmospheric effect and 
in poetic conception. At its best, his work is more artistic 
and refined if not more clever than that of Potter. 

Entirely unconnected with Potter was Jan Asselyn 
(1610-1660), the painter of “The Enraged Swan.” For 
broad and effective treatment of the white feathers, the 
transparent shadows, the vigorous movement of the out- 
spread wings, the long, forward thrust of the neck, and the 
focussing of the light on the excited bird this is a magnifi- 
cent example of animal painting. It seems that the picture 
was originally painted as a work of art interpretative of a 
swan defending his brood against a dog swimming towards 
the nest (the profile of the dog’s head can be seen in the 
lower left hand corner), but somewhat later it was desired 
to give the painting an allegorical significance in connection 
with the defence of the country, and to this end the words 
“Grand Pensionary” (referring to Jan de Witt) were 
painted in underneath the swan, to the right of the bird’s 
left foot; while “Holiand” was inscribed upon the egg, and 
over the dog “The Enemy of the State.” The picture has 
therefore sometimes been called “The Watchfulness of Jan 
de Witt.” 

This painting is as unique among the works of Jan 
Asselyn as it is in the Dutch school. Its triumphant expres- 
sion of animal emotion is sufficient reason for including it 
among our reproductions but Jan Asselyn really belongs to 
a group of Dutch painters, the importance of which has not 
yet been brought out, to the group of men who visited Italy 
and sought inspiration in the scenery, the ruins, and in the 
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peasantry of that country, that is to say he belongs to the 
so-called Italianizers. Not all of the seventeenth century 
painters of Holland were devoted to the sincere and faithful 
rendering of things Dutch. Asselyn was only one of many 
distinguished artists who were not content with the beauty 
of their native land, but sought the romantic element in the 
classic ruins, the gay colors, and the brilliant atmosphere 
of Italy. Not only Asselyn, but also Jan Both (1610-1662), 
Nicolaas Berchem (1620-1683), and the latter’s pupil, Karel 
Dujardin (1625-1678), to name only the greatest of their 
class, visited Italy and remained there for years. Their art 
has very much in common; everything about it is Italian. 
They painted Neapolitan peasants; Italian shepherds and 
shepherdesses in their native costumes, with the Roman 
Campagna in the background. They loved to represent the 
aqueducts and the ruined castles by way of a picturesque 
note. Many of their pictures emulated the so-called “ideal” 
landscapes of the Frenchman, Claude Lorraine (1610-1684), 
who lived in Rome and whose works were acclaimed by the 
whole world. These Dutch Italianizers were important artists 
in a way; they were masters of aérial perspective, and their 
glowing skies, their warm coloring, and their Italian land- 
scapes enriched with architecture and decorated with charm- 
ing groups of peasants with their sheep and cattle possessed 
a romantic glamor. These men could handle a brush as 
well as their brothers in the North, and their pencil was firm 
and neat. Their art was, perhaps, too neat, too precise, and 
too polished. They did for landscape what the followers 
of Dou and Mieris did for figure painting. {n treating the 
gay costumes of the peasantry they were spotty in color, 
and the animals they introduced were smooth and porcelain- 
like in appearance. In fact, with all their skill, their semi- 
classic landscape, their pretty peasantry and picturesque 
ruins seem artificial and and unreal when compared with 
the sincere and honest work of the stay-at-home Dutchmen. 
Unlike the work of these latter, the art of the Italianizers did 
not develop spontaneously, did not take root in its own soil, 
nor find the conditions favorable to its growth. As they 
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were, therefore, a sign of a decadence, it has seemed best 
in this article, as in all of the series, to dwell only on the 
supreme masters of the school. 

For this reason it seems best to pass lightly over the 
painters of still life. In Holland of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were many artists of skill end taste who gave their 
lives to the painting of flowers, of pots and pans, of vege- 
tables and dead game. Many of these pictures are master- 
pieces of color, and of brush work; but what artistic pleasure 
they gave may be appreciated only in the presence of the 
original paintings. Since in small process illustrations all 
suggestion of mellow tones and fine workmanship is lost, it 
seems best here to omit reproductions of this class of paint- 
ings. Moreover, for a picture to be a work of art rather 
than « mere transcript of nature, it should suggest something 
of personality and of passion and the pairting of still-life 
affords little opportunity in this direction. In somewhat the 
same way the absence of individuality and of emotional qual- 
ities causes the numerous skilful architectural paintings of 
this school to seem cold and uninsniring. Yet some of the 
Dutchmen who painted the insides and outsides of churches 
were artists of high rank. Our reproductions of a painting 
by Berck-Heijde (1838-1698) and of another by Houck- 
geest (flourished about 163-1651) represent at its best 
this architectural painting in whick much artistic skill is 
shown in the choice of the point of view and in contrasts 
of light and shadow to bring out the effect of sun-light. In 
fact these painters together with Emanuel de Witte (1607- 
1692), the greatest of the interpreters of church interiors, 
started a school which “persisted down almost to our own 
day, without, however, prodccing any considerable artist 
until the days of Basboom and Mathew Maris.” These lat- 
ter artists are among the first of the nineteenth century 
Dutchmen who will be discussed in our article of next 
month ; and afford a good illustration of the fact that modern 
artists may often be most inte!ligently appreciated after the 
student has first learned something of the character of the 
Old Masters who were their artistic ancestors. 

Regarding together all the men of this and the preced- 
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ing article they are seen to occupy as a group an interesting 
position in the history of art. As in point of time they come 
midway between the early Italians and the moderns, so in 
the character of their art they occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between the art of the Renaissance and that of the pres- 
ent day. Their work is broader, more generalized, more 
synthetic than that of the early Italians; it is not so hasty 
and uncertain as that of many moderns. Though even Ruis- 
dael is sometimes confused in composition, since he some- 
times introduces too many details, he and his contemporaries 
are usually simpler than the fifteenth century Florentines, 
and yet not so simplified as the best painters of today. These 
Dutchmen as a school are masters of composition, shunning 
alike the excessive precision of the Italians and the un- 
studied, almost careless arrangements by which modern art- 
ists seek a naturalistic effect. Ruisdael and Hobbema and 
their contemporaries avoid the slavish imitation of nature 
in rendering every leaf of a tree and every petal of a flower 
which we see in Fra Angelico, and the Van Eycks, while at 
the same time they are more precise than those modern 
Frenchmen who try to paint a thousand leaves by one stroke 
of the brush; whose method of painting everything in dots 
and dashes make all objects seem vague, even though it 
does suggest atmospheric effect by that very vagueness. In 
a word, the Dutchmen hold an intermediate position in their 
rendering of atmosphere as in all else. 

Looking broadly at the painters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in Holland we see that they are supreme in three par- 
ticulars: in their sincere interpretation of their native land; 
in their mastery of composition; and in their rendering of 
form. Whereas the Florentine painters studied the anatomy 
of the human figure for generations, and became such de- 
lineators of mankind that they are the greatest school of 
figure artists since the Greeks, these Dutchmen made an 
equally careful study of trees and animals, of earth and sea 
and sky. They learned to represent the anatomy of trees, 
their trunks and branches and to suggest the volume, bulk, 
and texture of animals; the weight and massiveness of 
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rocks. By careful gradations of color and of light and shade 
the Dutchmen were able to suggest better than any group 
of artists before them the shape and movement of the clouds, 
the arch of the sky; the anatomy of trees and rocks and 
earth, the way in which the earth spreads away to the 
horizon. They thus come to form not the only or the best 
group of landscape painters, but, chronologically, the first of 
the great national schools of pure landscape in the whole 
history of art. 
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Development and Condition of the 
Woman Question in Germany 


By Emilie M. Kettler 


HE United States is justly considered the birthplace 
of the movement for women’s rights. During the 
years of struggle and privation of the Revolution, the 
women, by proving themselves the equals of men, as far 
as capacity for intelligent action and endurance under suf- 
fering were concerned, won for themselves a position of 
which they have been able to reap full advantage, for the 
history of the woman question in America has been since 
then one of steady progress. 

In Germany, as we shall see, the path was not so smooth. 
Not until the turbulent year of 1848, when the whole coun- 
try was roused in the general struggle for national liberty, 
did the German woman, awaking to a sense of the inferi- 
ority of her position and her lack of opportunity for higher 
culture, feel impelled to fight for a larger sphere of action. 
Let us try to understand why this impulse came so late to 
German women. 

In the first place, the conditions of the country had 
been most unfavorable in every way. Past centuries of war- 
fare had produced their brutalizing effect and fixed still 
firmer, both in the rulers and in the ruled, belief that 
“might makes right.” The men did not seem to desire or ap- 
preciate individual liberty, as much as did for instance their 
English brothers, but submitted patiently to the often des- 
potic rule of small princes; and their women remained con- 
tentedly in the limited sphere allotted to them. The Ger- 
man law was founded on the Corpus Juris of the Romans, 
whose women were treated scarcely better than slaves, and 
was ill-suited to a nation which, even in Tacitus’ time, 
showed the greatest respect towards women. In spite of 
this, however, happy family lives prevailed, for although 
the laws were all in favor of man, and granted him nearly 
every right over the weaker sex, this power was rarely 
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abused, owing to the innate kindness and good nature of 
the German; a good example of the truth of J. S. Mills’ 
remark: “Laws would never be improved if there were 
not numerous persons whose moral sentiments are better 
than the existing laws.” 

And in the end the time for improving the laws did 
come. When during the French Revolution the “Déclara- 
tion des Droits de Homme” was drawn up, the French 
women also made their “décia: ation des droits de la femme,” 
and the American women set up their “Declaration of Senti- 
ments” in 1848 in the form of a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution. 

What root did these ideas take in Germany? There 
the period in which classic literature came to its fullest blos- 
som had been followed by the romantic movement. The 
cultured world turned away from the unhappy condition 
of political affairs, to become absorbed in the world of 
thought. Political freedom counted for nothing ; intellectual 
freedom was everything. This was the period which won 
for the Germans the title “The people of poets and think- 
ers.” 

The fermenting long years of 1830-48 had to come be- 
fore the nation could be roused to an interest in political 
and social affairs. During that time the restricted help- 
less position of women became more and more evident. The 
invention of machinery tended to make the labor of women 
almost superfluous in their own households, and the ques- 
tion grew more and more pressing as to what was to be- 
come of those daughters who were unmarried and unpro- 
vided for. o 

The women of the working classes naturally found a 
field of labor more easily, and so the movement for women’s 
rights originated first of all n the middle class, just as it 
did in all other countries. It was a real blessing for the 
cause that its first leader, Frau Luise Otto, in Leipzig, was 
a large-minded wise woman who had shared in all the in- 
tellectual privileges of her time. She thoroughly understood 
the needs of her generation, and employed a temperate and 
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wise method of bringing the question of women’s rights 
closer to public interest. With other friends who shared 
her opinions, Auguste Schmidt, Lina Morgenstern, and Hen- 
riette Goldschmidt, she founded in 1865 the “Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Frauenbund,” or General Association of Women. 
They claimed the following rights: 


1. An education equal in worth to that of men. 
2. The right to work. 
3. Free choice of professions. 


The larger half of the female world hailed these de- 
mands with the greatest enthusiasm, but the ridicule and 
enmity not only of the men, but of many of their own sex, 
was a constant hindrance to progress. With untiring energy 
the Leipziger Association of Women first of all opened the 
battle for higher education. Throughout the country the boys’ 
schools, in which they were prepared for the university, 
were institutions of the highest order and very rightly 
earned for Germany the reputation of being one of the lead- 
ing countries as far as schools were concerned, but those 
for girls fell far below them. A misdirected idealism led 
the Germans to devote their entire attention to developing 
in their girls the more emotional qualities of mind and senti- 
mentality and a general want of thoroughness were the in- 
evitable results. 


Before opening up any new professions to women, it 
was therefore of first importance to give them the solid 
groundwork of a higher and more thorough education. 

As early as 1867, Frau Henriette Goldschmidt handed 
the first petition in to the government asking that women 
be allowed to enter the universities of Germany, but year 
after year the request was refused. Even the founding of 
preparatory schools met everywhere with the most violent 
opposition. All this remained for a younger generation to 
accomplish. 

After the unification of Germany in 1870 the central 
position of the Women’s Rights Movement naturally be- 
came transferred from Leipzig to the capital of the nation, 
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Berlin, and the sphere of action grew more and more ex- 
tensive. 

The Leipziger Club of Women had not demanded the 
right to vote in the Reichstag nor any other strictly political 
rights, but a demand of that nature was the next step for- 
ward, and in 1887 a younger group of women under the 
leadership of Frau Minna Cauer founded in Berlin the 
Club of Women Suffragists. Frau Cauer believed that the 
only solid foundation for the whole woman question was 
for both sexes to be recognized by the State as absolute 
equals, not only socially, but politically. Her friend, Dr. 
Anita Augspurg, by lecturing and distributing leaflets on 
the subject, proved most forcibly to women that they would 
always remain at a disadvantage as long as they had no di- 
recting and deciding power in making the laws. Through 
the efforts of both these women, a strong agitation in favor 
of women’s suffrage was organized in Germany. At pres- 
ent the entire Federation of Women are unanimous in de- 
manding the suffrage. 

Germany is conspicuous for the excellent way in which 
this great movement has been organized. There is scarcely 
a small town which has not been sought out by women 
speakers, and in this way small local groups have been 
formed, all of which become branches of the larger feder- 
ation. 

It is perfectly natural that in such a province as this 
whole question covers, different factions should be formed 
and separate groups join according to their several aims, but 
these divisions are by no means a sign of strife or dis- 
cord. Four such divisions can be sharply defined: 

1. The social-democrats. 


2. The radicals. 


3. The moderates. 

4. Those associations founded on religious beliefs. 

The only group standing quite isolated is the first one. 
There the interests of women are not separated from those 
of men; the battle is a mutual! one of a whole class against 
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capitalism, and both sexes fight together shoulder to shoul- 
der. 

The other three divisions are all members of the “In- 
ternational Council of Women” and though the methods 
they use may be different, they all work for practically the 
same goal, viz., that of the industrial, legal, and moral lib- 
eration of women. 

The work of the radicai party lies principally in the 
forming of propaganda and in systematic agitation for the 
cause; they also demand complete women’s suffrage and the 
full recognition of rights of women in the State. The mod- 
erate party, on the other hand, limit their field of labor 
mostly to the reform of education and to social questions, 
and hope by gradually educating women to political effi- 
ciency,-to reach the same goal eventually. Next to these 
two independent branches of the Women’s Rights Move- 
ment, other associations have been formed during the last 
ten years, with the various religious faiths as a foundation: 
first, in Hanover, 1903, the widely ramified “Evangelische 
Frauenbund” (Protestant), next a Catholic, and lastly a 
Jewish Club of Women. 

One naturally expects the leaders of these divisions to 
hold very different opinions, and this is the case, as we shall 
see, but their strongly marked and interesting personalities 
demand from us equal respect and appreciation. 

A large number of noted women act as leaders of the 
radicals or left wing, but we can sketch here the lives of the 
principal leaders only. 

Frau Minna Cauer took up the cause very late, after a 
life rich in experience. She is the daughter of a clergyman 
who fostered in her from her youth up a strong interest in 
history and_ politics. Her dearest wish was to become a 
scholar, but circumstances kept her at home with her par- 
ents until her marriage with a doctor at the age of twenty. 
However, on losing him and her little son after a short mar- 
ried life, she turned to earnest study as a palliative for her 
sorrow. After taking her teacher’s examinations she passed 
several interesting years in France. The war of 1870 forced 
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her to return and she took a position as teacher in a girls’ 
school at Hamm in Westfalen. Here she found in the di- 
rector of the school her second husband, and fifteen years 
of happy married life followed. She proved a faithful 
mother of five stepchildren and a valuable assistant to her 
husband, particularly when after his removal to Berlin he 
was drawn into a spirited fight against the anti-Semitic 
movement and its principal leader, the court preacher 
Stocker. 

Cauer and his wife found faithful protectors in the 
Emperor and Empress Friedrich, and the latter stood by 
Frau Cauer with advice and consolation when on the death 
of her second husband she was again left alone in the world. 
Her stepchildren had outgrown her care, and so she re- 
solved to devote herself entirely to her favorite historical 
studies and literary work. But life had duties of a more 
strentous nature in store for her. Happening one day to 
attend a political meeting in which the women’s cause was 
most unjustly attacked, she rose on the impulse of the mo- 
ment to defend them, and spoke so efficiently and tellingly 
that her joining the movement and her rise to the position 
of a leader was the inevitable result. She is now the editor 
of Die Frauenbewegung (The Woman’s Movement). 

Anita Augspurg, Dr. Juris, who works side by side 
with Frau Cauer, devotes herself particularly to women’s 
suffrage and the improvement of laws relating to women. 
When the first sketches of the new civil code of law were 
being discussed in the Reichstag, it was due to her untiring 
efforts that many essential changes in favor of women were 
attained. Dr. Augspurg edits a monthly magazine called 
the Frauenstimmrecht (Womani’s Right of Suffrage) in con- 
nection with Frau Cauer’s magazine. 

On the other hand, Dr. Helene Stoecker has chosen a 
more social field and devotes herself principally to the pro- 
tection of motherhood, whether in of out of marriage 
bonds, in which cause she speaks and writes with glowing 
eloquence. Like Ellen Key (the famous Norwegian), she is 
a firm adherent and representative of the “New Ethics,” 
and demands the same morals for both sexes. 
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Dr. Helene Stoecker, also a clergyman’s daughter, was 
born in a parsonage on the Rhine, which she left early in 
life in order to study at the Berlin University. After taking 
courses in literature and economics, she became instructor 
in the Lessing High School, and is now the leading spirit of 
the associations for the protection of mothers. 

Another noted leader in this more social field is Dr. 
Alice Salomon. She not only makes it her life’s work to 
attract women from all spheres of society to help in the 
cause, but founded courses for the systematic training of 
the young in such work. She is now the director of the 
Women’s School of Social Economics in Berlin, which makes 
a specialty of pedagogy, hygiene, domestic and political econ- 
omy, and practical introduction to social work in all its dif- 
ferent branches. As commander of the right wing, the more 
moderate party, none has a more just claim than Helene 
Lange, who is indisputably the foremost leader in all edu- 
cational matters. She was born in Oldenburg in the year 
1848, made teaching her profession, and in 1872 came to 
Berlin, where for fifteen years she supervised and directed 
a teachers’ seminary. This position gave her the most 
thorough opportunity for studying the system of girls’ edu- 
cation and observing its many defects, and in 1887 she wrote 
a paper in which she pointed these out and suggested de- 
sirable reforms. This paper, together with a petition signed 
by a large number of women, was presented to the Kultus 
Minister (Minister of Education), but it met only with the 
greatest opposition. Helene Lange with Auguste Schmidt, 
in order to win the whole class of teachers to the cause, now 
founded in 1890 the German Teachers’ Club, of which she 
became chairman. In this same year she succeeded in get- 
ting permission from the government to open the universities 
to teachers for a two or three year course of study. The 
latter, after having passed the necessary higher examina- 
tions, were to be employed in teaching the older classes in 
the girls’ schools. At the same time she arranged so-called 
“Gymnasial Kurse” (similar to the courses in the regular 
schools for boys) in order to prepare the girls for the uni- 
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versity entrance examinations. She had great success in 
this, and many cities followed her example and made similar 
arrangements. All these institutions, however, could only 
serve as a makeshift, until such time as the government itself 
saw fit to make a general substantial reform in the education 
of girls. This final step was attamed last year. On the 
15th of August, 1908, the wished-for reform was secured, 
and all the universities of Germany are now open to those 
women who have passed the regular entrance examinations. 

We must not close the list of important leaders without 
mentioning the gifted Frau Lily Braun, who works in the 
ranks of the social-democrats. The history of her origin 
is full of interesting contrasts. She is the daughter of the 
Prussian general von Kretschmann and the great-grand- 
daughter of Jerome Bonaparte, that adventurous and pleas- 
ure-loving brother of Napoleon. Lily Braun herself lifted 
the veil in regard to the descent of her grandmother, Frau 
Jenny von Gustedt, by publishing the latter’s most interest- 
ing memoirs. Jenny was the illegitimate daughter of Jerome 
by Diana, Countess of Pappenheim, and proved most de- 
voted to her father through all his varied career. The grand- 
daughter has inherited much of the charm and strong indi- 
viduality of her grandmother, and has modelled her own 
life in accordance with her independent spirit. Of her own 
free will she deserted the ranks of the aristocracy in order 
to marry Braun, a leader of the social-democrats, and threw 
her entire energy and capabilities into the service of the 
women’s movement in this party. 

Looking back at all that has been accomplished by the 
Federation of Women in the years since 1865, and realizing 
how talented and capable are their present leaders, of whom 
we have here learned to know a few, we have every reason 
to look forward to their future work with hopeful antici- 
pation. Every strong popular movement which has for its 
aim the attainment of ideal conditions in freedom and equal- 
ity needs all our encouragement, and so we most heartily en- 
dorse the work of the Women’s Federation and wish them— 
Vivat, floreat, crescat! 
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Die Waffen Nieder—Lay Down 


Your Arms 
By Baroness Bertha von Suttner 


ESS than ten years ago a remarkable book appeared in 

Europe. Its author, Baroness von Suttner, was an Aus- 
trian woman, well known in the court of Vienna. Austria, 
the country of Metternich, has seemed to many the embodi- 
ment of the reactionary spirit of Europe, yet out of this 
unpromising atmosphere has come a liberalizing influence 
which has been felt all over the civilized world. “Die Waffen 
Nieder,” the title of the book of which Baroness von Sutt- 
ner is the author, has been translated into all the principal 
European languages and an English version, “Lay Down 
Your Arms,” was published in this country a few years ago. 
The author, a woman deeply interested in the problems of 
the world about her, and by nature studious, became con- 
vinced, to use her own phraseology, “That war was an in- 
stitution handed down to us by barbarians and to be re- 
moved by civilization.” Having some experience as a writer 
of stories, her determination to help the cause of peace as 
best she could naturally resulted in a plan for a peace novel, 
and with deep earnestness she set about her undertaking. 
She consulted authorities, studied the campaigns of 1859, 
1864, 1866, and 1870-1, read the memoirs of the different 
generals, examined reports of army surgeons and the Red 
Cross Society, investigated diplomatic dispatches and the 
orders given to the various armies. The book proved to 
be so searching in its character that it was difficult to find a 
publisher for it. “It is impossible to print this in the present 
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military state of affairs,” was the usual comment, but she 
finally prevailed upon a Drescen publisher to undertake it, 
despite her refusal to allow him to cut certain parts which 
he feared might give offense in military circles. The story 
is in the form of an autobiography. The reader lives 
through the experiences of an Austrian woman, the wife of 
an officer in the struggle between Austria and Prussia in 
66. Very skilfully has the <uthor woven into the tale a 
clear presentation of the paralyzing influences of war. Its 
educational effect, its blinding of moral perceptions, its 
stupidity and savagery and wretchedness, and its widespread 
development of the spirit of hatred and distrust among men 
masked by false ideas of patriotism are set forth in their 
true light. Then with fine irony she shows the childishness 
and vanity at the back of much of the diplomacy which is 
directly responsible for it. The siege of Paris contrasting 
with the pictures of war as it affected provincial life in Aus- 
tria brings the culmination of the tragic story which pre- 
sents almost every phase of the life of the times. The fol- 
lowing passages refer to the experiences of the heroine who 
is searching for her husband just after the battle of Ko6nig- 
gratz. A young regimental surgeon is describing at her re- 
quest what a battle really means, for “there is something 
more hideous than a battlefield during the fight, namely one 
afterwards :” 

No more thunder of artillery no more blare of trumpets, no 
more beat of drum; only the low moans of pain and the rattle of 
death. In the trampled ground scme redly-glimmering pools, lakes 
of blood; all the crops destroyed, only here and there a piece of 
land left untouched, and still covered with stubble; the smiling vil- 
lages of yesterday turned into ruins and rubbish. The trees burned 
and hacked in the forests, the hedges torn with grape-shot. And on 
the battle-ground thousands and thousands of men dead and dying— 
dying without aid. No blossoms of flowers are to be seen on way- 
side or meadow; but sabres, bayonets, knapsacks, cloaks, over- 
turned ammunition wagons, powder wagons blown into the air, 
cannon with broken carriages. Near the cannon, whose muzzles 
are black with smoke, the ground is bloodiest. There the greatest 
number and the most mangled ot dead and half-dead are lying, 
literally torn to pieces with shot; and the dead horses, and the half- 
dead which raise themselves on their feet—such as they have left 
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them—to sink again; then raise themselves up once more and fall 
down again, till they only raise their heads to shriek out their pain- 
laden death-cry. There is a hollow way quite filled with corpses 
trodden into the mire. The poor creatures had taken refuge there 
no doubt to get cover, but a battery has driven over them, and they 
have been crushed by the horses hoofs and the wheels. Many of 
them are still alive—a pulpy, bleeding mass, but “still alive.” 

And yet there is still something more hellish even than all 
this, and that is the appearance of the most vile scum of humanity, 
as it shows itself in war—i. e., the appearance and the activity of 
“the hyena of the battlefield.” “Then slink on the monsters who 
grope after the spoils of the dead, and bend over the corpses and 
over the living, mercilessly tearing off their clothes from their bodies. 
The boots are dragged off the bleeding limbs, the rings off the 
wounded hands, and to get the ring the finger is simply chopped 
off, and if a man tries to defend himself from such a sacrifice, he 
is murdered by these hyenas.” 

“That is the p‘cture of the next morning,” said the surgeon, 
in conclusion. “Shall 1 go on further and tell you what happens 
next evening?” 

“T will tell you that, doctor,” I broke in. “One of the two 
capitals of the powers engaged kas received the telegraphic news 
of the glorious victory. And there in the morning, while the hyena 
is going on round the trench, they are singing in the churches: ‘Now 
thank we the Lord,’ and in the evening there the mother or the wife 
of one of the men buried alive is putting a lighted candle or two in 
the window-sill because the city is illuminated.” 

“What a journey that was! The regimental surgeon had long 
ceased to speak, but the scenes he had described went on continually 
presenting themselves before my mind’s eye. To escape from this 
train of thoughts which persecuted me, I began to look out of the 
carriage window and try to find distraction in the prospect of the 
country. But here also pictures cf the horrors of war, presented 
themselves to my vision. It is true no violent devastation had taken 
place in this neighborhood, there were no ruined villages smoking 
there, “the enemy” has effected re lodgment there, but what was 
raging there was perhaps still worse, viz., the fear of the enemy 
“The Prussians are coming! the Prussians are coming!” was the 
signal of alarm through the whole region, and though in traveling 
past one did not hear the words, yet even from the carriage window 
their effect was plainly to be seen. Everywhere on all the roads 
and lanes were people flying, leaving their homes with bag and bag- 


gage. Whole trains of wagons were moving inland, filled with 


household furniture, and provisions, all evidently packed up in the 
greatest haste. On the same car would be some little pigs, the 
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youngest child, and one or two sacks of potatoes, beside it on foot 
man and wife and the elder children; that is how I saw a family 
making their escape as they moved down a road near me. 
were the poor creatures going? 
not know, it was only away, away from “the Prussians.” 
flee from the roaring fire, or the ris'ng flood. 

Frequently a train passed us on 
always and again wounded—always once more the ashy faces, the 
bandaged hands, the arms in slings. 
might feed on this sight in all its variations to satiety. 
large or small plaforms, on which one usually sees the traveling 
population waiting or cheerfully standing or walking about, were 
now filled with prostrate or cowcring figures. 
valid soldiers who had been brought from the field—or private hos- 
pitals in the neighborhood, and were waiting for the next train which 
might serve for the transport of the wounded. There they might 
have to lie for hours; and who knows how many removals they have 
already pasSed through! 
tion, from thence to the ambulance, from thence to a movable hos- 
pital, then to the village, and now to the railway, whence they have 
still the journey to Vienna before them; then from the station to the 
hospital, and from thence after ail these long tortures perhaps back 
to their regiment—perhaps to the churchyard. 
sorry—so terribly sorry for these poor fellows! I should have liked 
to kneel down before each of them and whisper a few words of com- 
passion to him. But the doctor would not allow me. 
out at a station he gave me his arm and took me into the station- 
master’s office. 


freshment. 


They themselves very likely did 


line—wounded, 


At the stations especially one 


They were the in- 


From the battlefield to the first-aid sta- 


I was so sorry—so 


There he brought me some wine, or some other re- 


The nurses carried on their own work of mercy here also. 
They gave the wounded men drink and food, such as they could 
hunt up, but often there was nothing to be had. The provisions in 
the refreshment rooms were generally exhausted. The movement 
at the stations, especially at the large ones, had a bewildering effect 
on me. It seemed to me like an evil dream. All this running hither 
and thither, this confused pell-mell—troops marching out, people 
flying away, sick-bearers, heaps of bleeding and complaining sol- 
diers, sobbing women wringing their hands, shouts, harsh words of 
command—crowds on all hands, no free passage anywhere—bag- 
gage being sent in, war material, cannons—on another side horses 
and bellowing cattle, and amongst them the continuous sound of the 
telegraph—trains rushing through filled, or crowded rather, with 
the reserves coming up from Vienna. 
along in third and fourth class carriages—nay, also in baggage and 
cattle trucks—just in the same way as cattle to be slaughtered, and 


These soldiers were brought 


regarding it as a matter of fact, I could not repress the thought: 
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“What else were they in reality? Were they not like the cattle 
marked out for slaughter—were they not, like them, sent to the 
great political market, where business is done in food for powder— 
what the French call chair-a-canncn?” A mad roar—was it a war 
song ’?—pealed out and drowned the rattling sound of wheels—one 
minute, and the train was gone. With the speed of the wind it bore 
a portion of its freight to certain death. Yes, certain death. Even 
if no individual can say of himself that he is sure to fall, yet a cer- 
tain percentage of the whole must and will fall. An army marching 
to the field, as they sweep along the high road on foot or on horse- 
back, may have a touch of antique poetry about it; but for the rail- 
road of our modern day, the symbol of culture binding nations to- 
gether, to serve as a means for promoting barbarism let loose— 
that is a thing altogether too inconsistent and horrible. And what 
a false ring also has the telegrapn signal used in this service—that 
splendid sign of triumph of the human intellect, which has enabled 
us to propagate thought with lightning speed from one land to an- 
other. All these inventions of the new era which are designed to 
promote the intercourse of nations, to lighten, beautify, and enrich 
life, are now misapplied by that cld-world principle which aims at 
dividing the people and annihilating life. Our boast before sav- 
ages is: “Look at our railroads, look at our telegraphs; we are 
civilized nations:” and then we use these things to increase a hun- 
dredfold our own savagery. 























Auguste Rodin and His Statue of 
Balzac 


3y Edwina Spencer 

HE work of the French sculptor, Auguste Rodin, first 
became known in this country during the decade be- 
tween 1880 and ’90, chiefly through the enthusiasm of two 
Americans, Mr. T. H. Bartlett, the sculptor, and Mr. W. C. 
Brownell, the critic, who sought him out in Paris early in his 
career and upon their return joyfully spread his fame here. 
Later those who visited the Columbian Exposition saw his 
two fine groups, “Paolo and Francesca” and “The Kiss ;” 
as well as one of the figures from his famous “Burghers of 
Calais,” a marvelous monument to those devoted citizens 
of medieval days who went out, with haiters about their 
necks to give up their lives for the commonwealth. Since 
that time, M. Rodin has made a long series of portrait-busts 
of Americans, notably that of Mrs. Potter-Palmer; while 
many of our students in Paris have profited by his advice 
and instruction. It was.much regretted that he was able to 
send to the St. Louis Fair only one example of his genius, 
though that was “The Thinker,” the original of which stands 
in front of the Pantheon in Paris, bought and placed there 

by public subscription.* 

Born in Paris in 1840, M. Rodin faced, from boyhood, 
an ever-increasing load of hampering difficulties, and, later, 
of professional slights and jealousies. Up to recent years his 
biography is expressed by his own words, “I have no his- 
tory. My life is simply the story of constant struggle and 
unchanging poverty.” Now, however, after being “hated 
ior forty years,” he has attained both artistic and worldly 
success; his villa outside Paris has two museums attached 
for his fine collections, and he lives happily absorbed in his 
work. Upon the death of Mr. Whistler he succeeded him 
as President of the International Society of Sculptors, Paint- 
ers and Gravers, and honors pour upon him from every 


__ *Mr. Yerkes of New York was an early purchaser of two ex- © 
quisite works which never have been reproduced, “Cupid and Psyche” 
and “Orpheus and Eurydice.” 
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quarter, for he is conceded to be the greatest sculptor France 
ever has produced. 

Ten years ago, however, only a discerning minority re- 
alized the depth and force of the man’s genius. He had 
created the “Burghers of Calais,” amazing in its penetrating 
truthfulness, and was struggling toward fuller, more rad- 
ical expression of his artistic ideals. To the emptiness and 
formalism of the French Academy, to mere imitation of the 
exterior, without the soul beneath, to the weak, the arti- 
ficial, the theatrical in art, he opposed strength, sincerity, 
and fire,—the fire of a great soul and a great intellect work- - 
ing together. He labored to free himself from sculptural 
conventions, to abandon everything in the way of tradition 
that would hamper him in revealing the spiritual man; and 
his whole interest centered in portraying the hidden pas- 
sions, despairs, longings, and aspirations of humanity. 

During these years of striving, a statue of Balzac, com- 
missioned for a public monument to the celebrated novelist, 
had been in process of evolution. At last, in the Paris Salon 
of 1898, it appeared,—a work so unconventional, so power- 
ful, so startling in its originality that it shook the art world 
of Paris to its foundations. As was written at the time, 
“rarely has a work of art given rise to such ravings, such ex- 
asperation, such blind abuse, and such extraordinary praise.” 
The question of its merit divided the whole city into rival 
factions. For a week the Dreyfus case, then dragging out 
its slow length, was forgotten by the public; and from 
morning till night throughout the exhibition a dense crowd 
surrounded the statue. 

The “Balzac” is a standing figure, showing us a short 
man with broad shoulders and a bulky frame, clothed in a 
loose dressing-gown, the sleeves of which hang empty as 
the arms are folded beneath it. The body has been so sub- 
ordinated to the face that the ong straight robe gives almost 
the effect of an oblong block, above which rises the novelist’s 
powerful head, savage, proud, with the mane of a lion and 
the gaze of an eagle. 

M. Rodin had studied every scrap of evidence in re- 
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gard to Balzac’s physical make-up, especially Lamartine’s 
faithful description. He had been long familiar with all his 
writings, but not content with this he visited the writer's 
haunts and tried to absorb more of his spirit. Thus equip- 
ped, he confronted a task of tremendous difficulty,—the rev- 
elation of the spiritual and intellectual Balzac through the 
medium of an awkward and inharmonious physique, which 
in no way lent itself to sculptural portrayal. This he 
achieved by representing Balzac rising in the night, as he 
so frequently did, to pace up and down, disturbed and sleep- 
less, pursuing an idea; having caught around him the famous 
“*monk’s robe,” which was his favorite garb. This robe, 
inveighed against by the thoughtless, was the stroke of in- 
spiration that enabled the sculptor to conceal the ugly body 
and short arms, and to concentrate the spectator’s atten- 
tion upon the face—that astonishing physiognomy which 
Lamartine has described as “the face of an element.” One 
has only to read the rest of Lamartine’s words to recognize 
the perfect accuracy of this “big head, hair disheveled over 
collar and cheeks like a mane which the scissors never 
clipped, eyes of flame, colossal torso.’’ Balzac was an in- 
domitable fighter, and we see here, in attitude and expres- 
sion, his long hard struggle for public recognition. “The 
face is admirable in its pride, strength of will, haughty irony, 
and penetrating power of thought.” 

The statue has nothing in common with the approved 
style of sculpture for public parks and squares. We do not 
find this great Frenchman in a “Prince Albert” or a silk 
hat, nor does he strike an attitude, surrounded by allegor- 
ical figures. The only approach to symbolism is in the 
flowing garment, which we may take as typifying the art of 
the romancer, the robe of imagination in which Balzac 
clothed his keen analyses of human character. This titan 
of literature, modeled on the simplest and mightiest lires, 
lifts his eyes to the comedy of life and watches humanit, 
defile before him. This is truly the man of whom it has 
been said “he was not merely a novelist, he was an epoch, 
the history of a generation.” 
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The most noticeable characteristic of the statue is 
its intense vigor, the sense of spontaneous life which gives 
it a haunting power, and which when it was first exhibited 
dwarfed everything around it. This intense mental and 
spiritual virility is the keynote of all M. Rodin’s sculpture. 
He is so absolutely master of his material that by means of 
it he is able to reveal the spirit of men, while his technique 
is so perfect that it never obtrudes itself. In his marble 
portraits the garment is of as little importance as in the 
painted portraits of Frans Jlals or Rembrandt; it is as 
broadly indicated as in painting, never being allowed to in- 
terfere with the significance cf or to distract attention from 
the face. His art is based on the conception that form 
should be subordinate to the main idea, to the spiritual mean- 
ing for he believes with Ovid that “it is the mind that makes 
the man, and our vigor is in our immortal soul.” 

The Balzac is important as being M. Rodin’s first public 
expression of these principles. But aside from its radical- 
ism, there were several causes which prevented its being 
received open-mindedly and judged impartially by the pub- 
lic. Years before, when the Society of Men of Letters agi- 
tated raising a monument to Balzac, several of Rodin’s 
friends, especially Zola, urged him to ask for the commis- 
sion, which he finally did, and the offer was accepted. He 
made, however, the unfortunate mistake of promising to 
finish it within eighteen mcnths, a promise which the 
press of other important work, and the conscientiously 
detailed study he gave the subject, made it impossible for 
him to keep. As several years passed, and it became the 
fashion to joke about the non-appearance of the Balzac, the 
impatience of the committee resulted in strained relations be- 
tween them and the sculptor, and a fine crop of petty jeal- 
ousies, grievances, and animosities was thus ready to spring 
up when the statue did at last appear. 

Intended to be set up in bronze, the whiteness of the 
plaster cast exhibited failed in various ways to give the 
proper effect; owing to former misunderstandings it was 
estimated by many according to a preconceived dislike, and 
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an outcry made against it in some quarters, which was ill 
deserved by the dignity of Rodin’s life, and the conscien- 
tiousness of his art. The Society of Men of Letters which 
had commissioned it refused to accept the model; and 
though by bringing legal action the sculptor might have 
compelled them to keep it, he took back the work. Mean- 
time he had received many offers of purchase from public 
and private sources, but he refused them, and continues to 
refuse all such offers, retainis:g the Balzac in his studio. 

The controversy, however, had called universal atten- 
tion to Rodin’s achievements, and during the decade since 
its first exhibition, the sculptor of the Balzac has come into 
his own. The world has learned to appreciate this man, 
whose genius is preoccupied with humanity, and who has 
recorded, in bronze and marble the whole psychology of his 
epoch. He has been called the Wagner of sculpture, be- 
cause as Wagner endowed music, so he has endowed mod- 
ern sculpture with new capabilities and larger powers. The 
attention it attracted to these problems, and the impetus it 
gave to the appreciation of Rodin’s true airns, has made the 
Balzac incident one of the most interesting and enlightening 
in the history of contemporary art. 
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A® Designing Aristocrat 
By John Ruffini 


AVE you ever considered what a grand, what a beau- 
tiful thing a tree is? I suspect that trees have not 
had all the justice done them which they deserve. You 
often meet people with a hobby for flowers, or for a par- 
ticular flower, or for mosses or ferns, or what not, but very 
seldom for trees. And yet what more worthy of admira- 
tion than a tree! Take it as a whole, can you conceive a 
happier combination of majesty and of grace—firm as a 
rock, yet light as a feather fan? Or take it in its several 
parts—from the trunk, a masterpiece in itself, if you ex- 
amine it closely, of texture and color—from the powerful 
trunk, I say, able to stand its own against a hurricane, up 
to the slenderest filigree twig waving in the air, and see with- 
out wonder, if you can, the never-ending development, tier 
upon tier, of gradually dwindling curves, which go to form 
the glorious arch of its far-spreading canopy. Or look at 
trees in their relation to the landscape around; why, it de- 
rives most of its comeliness, variety, and character from 
them. Trees are to the face of the earth what those golden 
or jet black tresses are to yours, fair reader—not all its 
beauty, certainly, but the indispensable complement to it. 
Let us leave this, however, an open question; the fact 
I have to state is, that Herr von Linden had a passion for 
trees—by no means an exclusive one, as abundantly shown 
by the great care he had taken to surround himself with 
everything that is lively in nature, as well as trees. Herr 
von Linden was the master ot the Griin (the Green), that 
model country seat, mentioned with just praise in all the 
books of travel on Switzerland and which few tourists 
worthy the name, who pass ia its vicinity, fail to visit. The 
Griin, for generations in the von Linden family, was, when 
inherited by its present owner in a sad condition of neglect 
and decay; indeed with little to recommend it but its unpar- 
alleled prospect and fine trees. Herr von Linden had de- 
voted ten years of his life, and a corresponding amount of 
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taste and money (of both which articles he had a large 
share) to restore, improve, enlarge, and embellish the 
Griin, in short, to make it what it is now-a-days, one of the 
attractions and boasts of his country. And at the Griin 
he spent regularly eight months of every year, in the en- 
jovment of his flowers, his lawns, his espaliers, his fish- 
ponds, etc., etc., and, above all, of his favorite trees. 

If there be a spot on earth where Herr von Linden’s in- 
nocent hobby could find full scope for its gratification, it 
was the district where the Griin was situated. Timber grew 
there to perfection, and I doubt whether far-famed St. 
Gingolphe itself could exhibit such glorious specimens of 
chestnut, and oak-trees as graced the park of the Griin and 
the common outside. Those on the common belonged to the 
parish, but not the less tenderly did Herr von Linden’s solici- 
tude extend to them. He pai them regular visits, knew all 
of them by heart, as it were, and could have drawn an exact 
picture of the handsomest of them from memory. Unfor- 
tunately, this sort of catholic fondness exposed him to fre- 
quent disappointments and heartburnings, for the parish 
entertained no sentimental or esthetic notions about its trees, 
but looked upon them with very matter-of-fact eyes, which 
only saw in them what they would fetch in the market. 
Those were days of mourning at the castle in which such 
bargains were concluded; and not a blow of the fatal axe 
but echoed painfully through the frame of the lord of the 
castle So intense, indeed, was his disgust at what he held 
to be both a profanation and a kind of murder, that for 
weeks and months after one of these executions, he would 
not stir out of his own precincts. But Herr von Linden 
was a stout man of fifty, somewhat plethoric and short- 
winded, and his doctor, who was also his friend, was for- 
ever prescribing exercise—reai exercise, and not mere saun- 
tering, or driving ; and thus it would come to pass that, after 
long demurring, the elderly gentleman, some fine day or 
other, would put his campstool under his arm, stalk through 
his park gates along a green lane which skirted the grounds 
of the Griin for a good mile, and so on till he reached the 
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common, or, according to the alias he had bestowed upon it, 
“The Field of the Massacre.” 

There were still not a few remarkable and respectable 
looking trees, but the superlatively fine had all gone, all but 
one, either accidentally or intentionally spared—an oak of 
magnificent dimensions, and of the most perfect beauty. It 
stood, a glorious beacon, at the junction of the lane with the 
highway. Herr von Linden would always stop at the dis- 
tance which secured him the most complete view of this 
monarch of the common, never failing to say, while opening 
his campstool, “Let us feast our eyes on that beautiful crea- 
ture yonder while we can—it won’t be for long.” 

“Suppose you were to buy it,” suggested one day his 
sister, the faithful confidant of his sorrows and companion 
of his’ walks. 

“Buy it!” repeated von Linden. 

“Yes, and so make sure that no one can deprive you 
of the pleasure of seeing it.” 

“By jove! a good idea. ] wonder it never came into 
my head. Buy it I will, if only the Corporation will sell it.” 

“The Corporation are to> shrewd not to catch at an 
offer which leaves them their tree, and puts its price in their 
pocket.” 

“We shall see,” said the brother. 

It was market day at the neighboring little town, and 
peasant men and women were coming back from it, in 
couples, in groups, alone; some in carts, most on foot. Herr 
von Linden hailed a solitary wayfarer, who was passing on 
his side of the road, and asked him, “Do you belong to the 
parish of Tattiken?” 

The man stopped short, and, staring vacantly at the 
questioner, took time to consider whether he did or did not 
belong to it. However, upon the question being again put 
to him, he replied, yes, that he did live at the village so 
named. 

“And do you know the President?” (another name for 
the mayor in Switzerland) continues Herr von Linden. 
“The President? Karl the Miller? Of course I do!” 
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“Very -well, then; will you have the goodness to tell 
the President that Herr von Linden wishes to buy that oak 
yonder—to buy it at the price the Corporation shall think 
fit to name, and binds himself not to cut it down, or destroy, 
or damage it in any way, but to preserve it as it is, an orna- 
ment to the country? I speak seriously,” added Herr von 
Linden, somewhat sternly, to check a growing disposition 
in his listener to look would-be knowing; “I speak in down- 
right earnest. I am Herr von Linden, and what I now 
pledge myself to, 1 am ready to put on paper and sign. In 
one word, I propose to buy the oak, pay for it, and leave it 
as it is—do you understand? You do—very well, I need 
not detain you any longer. Good afternoon.” 

Had the message with which he was intrusted been at 
all an ordinary one ten to one but our man would have for- 
gotten all about it in no time, for honest Peter, let us chris- 
ten him so, was returning from market, and was therefore 
in that blessed condition of confirmed tipsiness, in which 
are the majority of his class returning from market. As 
it was, the message of which he was the bearer was so novel, 
and out of the common, that every word of it forced its way 
into his muddled brain, and floated victoriously there above 
the fumes of liquor, which kept it spinning like a teetotum. 
Peter went straight to the inn to do Herr von Linden’s mes- 
sage. The inn plays an important part everywhere, but 
nowhere a more important one than in the canton in which 
Tattiken is situated ; all public and private business is trans- 
acted there, inter pocula; it is there that the town council 
hold their sittings, that political or commercial meetings as- 
semble, that litigations are settled, arguments entered into, 
bargains made, etc., etc. Peter was sure of finding the 
President there. 

The President treated Peter’s communication as the 
ravings of a man in his cups, that is, with supreme incredul- 
ity and contempt. Herr von Linden, argued the President, 
knew better than to pay the price of anything for the mere 
pleasure of doing so—if any such proposal had really passed 
his lips, it was merely to amuse himself at the expense of 
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the persons he was addressing. Poor Peter was too far 
gone to make an effectual star.d in defence of the authenti- 
city of the proposition, or of the seriousness with which it 
had been made, and he had to go to his bed utterly snubbed 
and discomfited. 

But when, on the morrow, being sober, or nearly so, 
he returned to the charge, and insisted and persisted in what 
he had said, repeating verbatim Herr von Linden’s own 
expressions on the subject, the President’s incredulity lost 
somewhat of its pertinacity, and he condescended so far as 
to admit that the matter ought to be sifted and made clear. 
To which effect, an hour or so after, both the President 
and Peter, in their Sunday suits and with Chinese-wall-like 
shirt collars, were ringing for admittance at the gate of 
the Griin. 

“They bring you the oak,” said Jungfrau von Linden, 
at sight of them. 

“Maybe,” answered her brother, “but I should wonder 
much, for they never do aught in a hurry chi va piano va 
sano is their motto.” 

He received the visitors in the stone veranda opening 
on the garden. A servant brought a tray on which were a 
bottle of wine and two glasses, which he immediately filled. 
Herr von Linden was known never to drink wine between 
his meals, and the fact was little to his advantage among 
his neighbors. The two, being invited so to do, emptied 
their glasses, which, done, the President expounded the ob- 
ject of their visit. Herr von Linden in reply fully con- 
firmed Peter’s statement, and answered with perfect good 
humor the various questions which the President thought 
fit to ask. The interview was short, and apparently satis- 
factory to all parties. The President took leave, promising 
to seize the earliest opportunity to place before the council 
Herr von Linden’s proposal, and to make known to him 
the result. 

It is recorded of a Parisian that he laid a wager and 
won it, that he would offer for sale on the Pont Neuf pieces 
of five francs at half their value, and find no purchasers 
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beyond a certain number, the maximum of whom he fixed 
at a very low figure. It is rare that too advantageous a 
bargain does not beget suspicion of foul play, and the 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes is after all a natural feel- 
ing. That a man of Herr von Linden’s stamp, generous if 
you will, but of too much good sense to throw money away, 
should pay for the oak without getting some equivalent, 
seemed to the President such an absurd notion, that he 
could not bring himself to entertain it for a moment. And 
as to ever fancying that this equivalent could be found in 
the satisfaction of preserving a tree, and the pleasure of 
looking at it, this was a finesse of sentiment too alien io 
his nature for him even to dream of it in others. The only 
conclusion, therefore, at which he could arrive, was that 
Herr von Linden’s proposal concealed a snare, and tht 
the Corporation must look sharp about them if they did not 
wish to be taken in. The President was too great an au- 
thority, and his view chimed in too well with a certain pre- 
conception prevalent in the village, not to find favor with 
most of those to whom it was communicated. Yes, it was 
clear that there was a snake it. the grass, and half the pas 
ish went to their beds that night revolving in their minds 
what could be the hidden insidious purpose which lurked 
under the apparently fair offes made by Herr von Linden— 
indeed, looking upon him somewhat in the light of a public 
enemy. 

To account for this feeling, we must say that the emi- 
nent personage of whom we are writing, possessed as he 
was of many of the requisites which make a man popular, 
yet was far from being so in the parish which owed him so 
much. The great improvemerts and embellishments which 
he had effected at the Griin had naturally necessitated an 
enormous outlay of money; sume of which, much or little 
as it might be, had found its way into each and all of the 
cottages around ; add to which, that the amount of parochial 
taxes assessed upon him reached a sum far beyond that paid 
by the whole parish; that no local improvement but was 
detrayed by him; that no private misfortune but found al- 
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leviation at his hands. Why, then, was he not popular? 
Simply because he was a ci-devant, an aristocrat, which in a 
caaton long ruled by the aristocracy, and only from yester- 
day in the hands of the purest democracy, meant a man not 
to be trusted, an adversary, almost an enemy. Did Herr 
von Linden busy himself with politics, tamper with the 
electors, use his influence and fortune to secure the return 
of conservative members? Did he in any way oppose, or 
only by word of mouth traduce the powers that were? 
Nothing of the sort. Other was the head and front of his 
offending. That for which Herr von Linden was found 
fault with, that which made him an aristocrat was, that 
he had a Von prefixed to his name; that his servants wore 
a livery; that he kept aloof from his neighbors, the peas- 
antry; that while receiving lots of fine ladies and gentle- 
men at the castle he had never so much as said to any of 
the best men in the parish, men in authority, men invested 
by the people with a part oi its sovereignty—that to such 
men he had never so much as said—“Come and have a bot- 
tle at the Griin,’—never so much as even shaken hands 
with them. It was these airs of superiority, as they were 
styled, which stood between Herr von Linden and popular 
favor. 

To return. We left hali the parish occupied in the 
search after the secret object of Herr von Linden’s insidious 
proposal. There is nothing lke seeking in order to find, 
and by dint of seeking, the President found. Here was his 
fiat—Herr von Linden aimed at nothing less than the trans- 
ferring of the oak to his own grounds. There! 

Great as was their respect for the President’s pene- 
tration, and great as was their inclination to find Herr von 
Linden guilty, the few councilmen extra-officially assembled 
at the inn, to whom the President imparted his wonderful 
dicovery, received it with unmistakable signs of incredulity. 
“How could he manage it—an oak of such dimensions—the 
thing was impossible.” 

“A moment” cried the President, piqued. “Your in- 
credulity, excuse me for saying so, only proves your igno- 
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rance, otherwise you would be aware that lately in Paris, 
appliances have been found, by means of which the biggest 
trees may be uprooted as easily as a bottle is uncorked, and 
transplanted at any distance. And who can be sure whether 
one of these contrivances is not at this very hour in the 
cellars of the castle, ready for use the moment we sell our 
oak ?” 

“But,” objected one of the dissidents, “has not Herr 
von Linden engaged to leave the oak as it is?” 

“Ah! to be sure!” was the President’s ironical rejoinder, 
“to leave the oak as it is; but cid he engage to leave the oak 
where it is?” 

The acuteness of this argument achieved what the in- 
formation about the Parixan invention had begun—it 
brought conviction home to al] present. Yes, that was it; 
Herr von Linden wanted to rob them of their tree, to beau- 
tify his park at the expense of the parish. It was a shame— 
a crying shame. Some were for immediately convoking the 
town council, and rejecting the proposal with public scorn. 
Others considered the measure insufficient, and contended 
that the Corporation owed it 10 themselves to give Herr von 
Linden a piece of their mind. 

“Not before we have heard what he has to say for 
himself,” interposed the President. “Even the greatest cul- 
prit has a right to defend himself. Let us proceed legally 
Let a deputation wait on Herr von Linden, and hear what he 
has to say in his own justification.” 

It was not every day that the Griin could be entered, and 
the master thereof brought down to a footing of equality 
with the Corporation; the occasion was too rare not to 
be improved. So it happened that the gates of the Griin 
saw once more the Sunday suit, and the Chinese-wall-like 
collar of the President accompanied by two councilmen, 
pass through them. 

At sight of the three approaching, Jungfrau von Lin- 
den exclaimed, “This time, brother, you may make sure of 
your oak.” 

“This time, I don’t say no,’ 


answered Herr von Lin- 
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den; and hastened to receive the deputation. In fact he 
made so sure of the oak being his own, that he said, in high 
good humor—“Well, gentlemen, I suppose we may con- 
sider the affair settled.” 

“Not yet,” replied the President; “there is a point or 
two on which we have to request some elucidations.” 

Herr von Linden’s disappointment and pique at this 
speech were extreme; he started from his seat as if he 
had been stung by a wasp, and said, “I have been suffi- 
ciently cross-examined, I peremptorily refuse to give any 
further explanations. Keep your tree or not, as you please, 
but leave me my time. I am very busy just now, and must 
therefore wish you good-day.” 

So saying, Herr von Linden walked off. The deputa- 
tion, left alone, looked at each other, looked at the bottle 
just being brought in by the servant to no purpose, and then 
took their departure. 

The party assembled at the inn had in the meantime 
received considerable accessions, and expectation was at its 
highest when the discomfited deputation returned. We re- 
nounce the attempt to describe the commotion produced by 
the account of the reception they had met; it was like the 
falling of a lighted match upon a heap of dried leaves. 
What! was this the way the magistrates chosen by the peo- 
ple were to be treated! Treated thus, too, by one who, it 
might be averred, had been caught with his hand in the 
pocket of the parish! It was not to be borne. The matter 
could not be allowed to rest here. An example ought to be 
made. The Great Council must be instantly memorialized. 

A session of the assembly, more heated than the rest 
(it was composed of these zealous citizens who had sat over 
* their wine for the last three hours), spurned memorializing, 
and were for doing something—they knew not what, but 
something awful. 

“You will do nothing of the kind, if you will be guided 
by me” said the President, who chose to act the part of the 
moderator again. “Let us be forbearing to the end. It be- 
hooves the representatives of the people tu be above all pas- 
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sion. The master of the Griim—I don’t mean to exculpate 
him, he has been wrong, very wrong, throughout the whole 
of this affair—but the master of the Grin is entitled to 
some consideration. Don’t let us be hard on him. Don't 
let us deprive him of the power of explaining and making 
amends. I move that Herr von Linden be invited to be 
present at the sitting of the Corporation, which is to be held 
tomorrow, in order that he may give such explanations as 
may be deemed necessary.” 


It needed all the influence and persuasion of the Presi- 
dent to carry the motion, not to speak of sundry apartés, 
such as “Don’t you see that to have him here is the fullest 
amends we can desire?” The throw, in fact, was clever 
enough if it would only catch. To have Herr von Linden 
there, to have him much in the position of a criminal in the 
dock, and to sit in judgment upon him, was a double satis- 
faction, the mere prospect of which was enough to make 
all mouths water. 

The result of the deliberation was, that late in the 
afternoon of that memorable day, a great pancarte was 
brought to Herr von Linden. which had been left at the 
lodge by the beadle of the parish. The contents of the docu- 
ment were as follows: 

“Herr von Linden of the Griin is requested by the Cor- 
poration of Tittiken to attend the meeting to be held to- 
morrow at ten A. M., in order that he may give such verbal 
explanation in reference to his proposal of purchasing the 
oak as the Corporation may deem advisable to require. 

“For the Corporation, 
“THE PRESIDENT.” 


“Upon my word,” said Herr von Linden to his sister, 
“these good people have lost their wits,” and he forthwith 
wrote a few hasty lines upon the outside of the envelope 
he had just received, and sent it back at once to the Presi- 
dent. The lines were as follows: 


“In answer to the enclosed communication, the under- 
signed begs to inform the Corporation of Tattiken that he 
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withdraws purely and simply his application to become the 
purchaser of the oak. 
“H. von LINDEN.” 

In the afternoon of the next day, another big envelope 
was deposited at the castle, the contents of which ran thus: 

“The undersigned is commissioned by the Corporation 
of Tattiken to lay before Herr von Linden the decision as 
to his application. 

“And first of all disposing of the incident raised by 
Herr von Linden’s communication of yesterday: 

“The Corporation in council assembled has unanimously 
declared the withdrawal of Herr von Linden’s proposal to 
be illegal, void, and of no effect. 

“Passing to the merit of the application itself : 

“Considering the insufficiency and unsatisfactoriness of 
the explanations vouchsafed by Herr von Linden, 

“Considering his refusal further to enlighten either the 
deputation sent to him for that purpose, or the whole cor- 
poration according to invitation, 

“The Corporation in council assembled in date of this 
day, have, with one voice, resolved, 

“That it would be inconsistent with their dignity, and 
unsafe for the interests of the parish, to take into consid- 
eration Herr von Linden’s said application. 

“For the Corporation, 
“THE PRESIDENT.” 

Herr von Linden was so shocked by this piece of im- 
pertinence, altogether so embittered by the gratuitous ill- 
will evinced towards him throughout all this business, that 
he left the Griin with his sister, and went to travel. 

Shortly after his departure, the tree, the innocent cause 
of all this ill blood, was sold to a railway contractor, and 
disappeared. If you pass through Tattiken, the villagers 
will point out to you the place where it once stood, and tell 
you to this day of the narrow escape the parish had of being 
cheated of their oak by a designing aristocrat of the neigh- 
borhood. 


Milton and Vondel 


By Carl H. Grabo 


ANY ot the so-called “sources” of “Paradise Lost” 
have been known to students of Milton for two hun- 
dred years. Milton was one of the most learned of poets; 
he had assimilated all the best literature of antiquity and of 
the Renaissance and he was conversant with all that was sig- 
nificant in the writings of contemporary poets in all the 
chief languages of Europe. When in the maturity of his 
powers he essayed in epic form the story of the fall of man, 
a work he had long contemplated, he lavished on his theme 
the poetic accumulations of a lifetime of diligent study. 
“Paradise Lost” is, thus, a composite of many diverse ele- 
ments derived from the finesi poetry of all ages, the whole 
blended into an artistic whole by a creative talent which 
made of old and familiar materials a new thing. To un- 
ravel the fabric so wrought into its component threads is to 
examine it not as a work of art, but as a mass of raw ma- 
terial; yet the exercise is aa interesting one and is fre- 
quently indulged in by literary scholars. Thanks to them 
we may form some conception of the erudition of Milton 
to the increase of our admiration for his ability as a 
scholar and a poet. 

It is with the most recent research into Milton’s in- 
debtedness to other poets tha: we are here concerned, how- 
ever, ignoring his obvious nse of materials drawn from 
classical sources. For, cuncusly enough, the author to 
whom Milton seems to owe the most has, until very re- 
cently, been overlooked. Vo.del, the great Dutch poet and 
contemporary of Milton, a ran in every respect worthy to 
be classed with him as a poet and scholar, exercised it is now 
apparent an extraordinary infuence upon him, an influence 
which is all pervasive. For an examination of the 
works of both poets reveals many striking analogies both 
in the general conception ani treat.rent of kindred subjects 
and in the very form of expression. And it is obvious from 
certain evidence that aside from th: borrowings which Mil- 
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ton and Vondel made from commxn sources, the English 
poet was in all such parallelicms inJebted to his Dutch con- 
temporary. 

Doubtless it is because the Dutch language is so little 
known today outside of Holland that Vondel, the greatest 
figure in Dutch literature, is unfamiliar to English readers. 
Yet so far as may be determined from the little of his work 
translated into English and trom the criticisms of compe- 
tent scholars he was a poet cf surpassing merit, one who 
handled the Dutch language with ease and power, and a 
writer who was equally successful in the composition of 
dramatic, lyric, epic, and sati:ical poetry. 

Vondel was born in 1587 and lived to the great age of 
ninety-one. He was a tireless worker and although his 
genius blossomed late he produced a vast amount of work, 
over thirty plays and numerous translations from the Greek 
and Latin comprising only a rart of his varied activity. He 
was also a great scholar, acauiring a perfect mastery of 
Greek after the age of forty and reproducing, it is said, in 
certain of his plays the exact spirit and form of Greek trag- 
edy. It should be noted, also, that he was an ardent patriot, 
one whose pen was ever at the service of that political party 
which best supported the cause of freedom and toleration. 

This brief sketch may suffice to indicate the importance 
of Vondel in the literary and poliiical history of Holland. 
It needs only a few words to place those of his works which 
are important to our discuss‘on because of their direct in- 
fluence upon Milton: The “Lucifer,” a drama picturing 
the struggle in heaven and the expulsion of the rebellious 
angels, was published and fiesented in 1654; “John the 
Messenger of Repentence,” an epic, in 1662; “Samson,” a 
drama in the Greek style, in 1660. 

It is interesting and important to compare these dates 
with certain dates in Milton’s career: “Paradise Lost,” be- 
gun in 1658, four years after the publication of Vondel’s 
“Lucifer,” was only in part written in 1662 the date of the 
publication of “John the Messenger ;” it was completed in 
1665. “Samson Agonistes,” begun not earlier than 1665, five 
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years after the publication of Vondel’s “Samson,” was pub- 
lished in 1671. In all of these parallels it is important to 
observe that the works of Vondel which are supposed to in- 
fluence Milton antedate by feur or five years in each case 
the corresponding English poem. 


It then becomes necessary to demonstrate that Milton 
was acquainted with Vondel’s work There is no direct evi- 
dence that this was the case, but aside from the parallelisms 
in form and substance, internal evidence which is alone suf- 
ficient to prove the case, there are other facts which show 
it to be extremely probable that Milton was familiar with 
Vondel’s work. Mr. George Edmundson* who has made 
the most thorough study of the subject, cites some highly 
interesting evidence which indicates that Milton may have 
heard of Vondel so early as i638 when Milton, then on a 
tour of Europe, called upon Hugo Grotius in his exile in 
Paris. Grotius was a warm friend of Vondel, and at the 
time of Milton’s visit was, it is known, particularly full of 
the Dutch poet’s recent successes, one of which was dedi- 
cated to Grotius himself. J.ater it is certain that Milton 
learned Dutch, his instructor being none other than Roger 
Williams who is identified with the early history of Rhode 
Island. This was in 1654, the very year of the publication 
of Vondel’s “Lucifer.” It seems inevitable, therefore, 
that Milton should become acquainted with the new 
drama which in this year was exciting much in- 
terest in Holland and was, after two performances, with- 
drawn from the stage, this action being forced by the ultra 
Calvinistic preachers who condemred the play as “unholy, 
immodest, idolatrous, false.” There are other evidences at 
this time of Milton’s interest in things Dutch, notably his 
wordy war with the Dutch scholar Morus, but the point 
needs no further elaboration . more vital and more interest- 
ing is the discussion of the remarkable parallels in certain 
of the literary masterpieces of Vondel and Milton. 

The “Lucifer” at once chalienges comparison with 


*“Milton and Vondel: A Curiosity of Literature,” by George 
Edmundson, M. A., 188s. 
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“Paradise Lost” by reason of its great similarity of subject. 
Beth deal with the rebellion ot the angels and the consequent 
fall of man due to the revengeful seductions of the arch fiend 
In the “Lucifer” the emphasis is upon the revolt and its 
motives ; in “Paradise Lost” upon the effect of this on man- 
kind. “Paradise Lost” is, also, far longer, with a greater 
wealth of detail as might be expected in an epic, a form 
which permitted of greater scope and freedom than a drama 
devised for actual presentation. 

The “Argument” of “Lucifer” as set forth by Vondel 
is as follows: 


“Lucifer, the Archangel, chief and most illustrious of all the 
Angels, proud and ambitious, out of blind self-love envied God His 
boundless greatness; he also became jealous of man, made in God’s 
image, to whom in his delightful paradise, was entrusted the sov- 
ereignty of the earth. 

“He envied God and man the more when Gabriel, God’s Her- 
ald, proclaiming all Angels to be vut ministering Spirits, revealed the 
mysteries of God’s future incariation, whereby, the Angels being 
passed by, the real nature of man united with the Godhead might 
expect a power and majesty equal to God’s own. Therefore, the 
proud and envious Spirit attempting to place himself on an equality 
with God, and to keep man out o: Heaven, through his accomplices, 
incited to arms innumerable Angels, and led them, notwithstanding 
Rafaels’ warning, against Michael, Heaven’s Field-marshal, and his 
legions; and ceasing the fight, after his defeat, he caused, out of 
revenge, the first man, and in hirr: all his descendants, to fall, while 
he himself, with all his co-rebels, was plunged into hell and eternal 
damnation.” 


The story as set forth by acts may be thus briefiy sum- 
marized : 

Act I. Apollion, who has been sent by Lucifer, the 
Stadholder of Heaven to observe God’s new creation, earth 
and our parents Adam and Eve, returns to report his dis- 
coveries. Eden he describes as most beautiful, rivalling 
Heaven in attractiveness; its fruit, of which he bears an 
apple. more luscious than the food of Paradise. The earthly 
inhabitants, also, he describes as 


“Of equal beauty they from head to foot.” 


Adam excels in strength, Eve in softer loveliness. Apol- 
lion, indeed, becomes enthusiastic in his description of Eve’s 
charms, so that Beelzebub exclaims: 
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“It seems that passion for 
This feminine creature hath thy heart enflamed.” 


To which Apollion replies : 


“In that delightful blaze, my great wing-plumes I singed.” 


The happiness of Adam and Eve pictured by Apollion 
is to persist while they eat of the tree of life which grows 
in Eden and they and their progeny are destined to become 
the peers of the Angels, eve1 to surpass thein all, for man 
has the power of multiplying indefinite!y end thus ex- 
celling in numbers the angels. The act ends with a chorus 
of angels chanting God’s praise because of his new and won- 
derful creation. 

Act II: In the opening cf the second act Lucifer be- 
moans his fate, that chief ameng the angels, the first of the 
Heavenly creation, he is destined to be surpassed by the new 
race of men who, born on the sixth day, are nevertheless <o 
be nearerGod. With the aid of Beelzebub, Belial,and Apollion 
Lucifer plots to resist the wili of God, determining to main- 
tain his ancient glory rather than tamely to submit to man’s 
advancement. That failure is probable he realizes even 
though he win over a good part of the angels to his cause. 
But says Lucifer in words which strangely anticipate Mil- 
ton’s phrase of “Better to reign in Hell than serve in 
Heaven :” 


“To be the first prince in some lower court 
Is better than within the blessed light 
To be the second, or even less.” 


Lucifer forthwith demands of Gabriel the reason for God’s 
latest creation. Gabriel replies darkly that only time can re- 
veal God’s purpose, which is sufficient unto itself. The duty 
of the angels is unquestioningly to obey. He says to Lu- 
cifer: 


“Content thee with 
Thy lot, the rank and state and worthiness 
Once granted thee by God.” 
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Angered by the unsatisfactory statement of the case, 
and egged on by his advisers, Lucifer flares out again: 


“Now I swear by my crown, upon this chance 

To venture all, to raise my seat amid 

The firmament, the spheres, the splendor of 

The stars above. The Heaven of Heavens shall then 
My palace be, the rainbow be my throne, 

The starry vast, my court, while down beneath 

The earth shall be mv footstool and support. 


* * * * * * 


Who dares, who dares defy great Lucifer.”* 


Rebellion is therefore determined upon though it is as- 
serted that God’s throne shall not be attacked. The aim is 
to overcome the legions of God commanded by Michael and 
thus control the Heavens. 


Act III opens with antiphonal choruses of the followers 
of Lucifer and the loyal angels, the former lamenting their 
debasement, the latter the discord which the revolt is cre- 
ating in Heaven. The Luciferians state their grievance; 
the Angels counsel submission, saying that God’s will is in- 
scrutable, whatever it pleases him to do, right. The cohorts 
of Michael then withdraw and the Luciferians promise al- 
legiance to their chief, urging him to lead them to battle 
whatever betide. 


Act IV pictures the preparations for the battle. Michael 
arms himself to defend Heaven against the rebellious legions 
which number a third of the celestial spirits. Rafael mean- 
while attempts conciliation, promising Lucifer mercy if he 
submits to God. Lucifer though not openly defying God 
refuses to lay aside his arms, asserting that he and his fol- 
lowers must maintain their rights which God had previously 
granted. Rafael, however, detects Lucifer’s ambitious pur- 
pose in his revolt, to raise himself to a place of honor equal 
to that of God. Rafael warns Lucifer that his only hope lies 
in praying for mercy. But Lucifer though doubting the 

*The quotations are taken from the translation of “Lucifer” 


made by Leonard Charles van Noppen. Continental Publishing 
Company, New York, 1808. 
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outcome feels he has gone too far to retreat and persists in 
his determination to fight. 

Act V relates the story oi the conflict as told by Uriel. 
The fight, uncertain at first, is decided when Michael con- 
fronting Lucifer overcomes him and hurls him from heaven. 
His followers, disheartened, are driven after him to be 
chained in hell. Immediately upon their expulsion, how- 
ever, Lucifer and his cohorts take council and revenge them- 
selves by tempting Eve to man’s undoing. Belial accom- 
plishes this purpose in the guise of the serpent and Adam 
and Eve are driven from Eden. But one hope is given man’s 
posterity, the promise of salvation attained through the in- 
carnation of the Son of God. The play ends with a chorus 
of angels who picture the better time which is to be. 

The close resemblance of the story of “Lucifer” to that 
of “Paradise Lost” will be at once evident as well as the 
differences. “Paradise Lost” includes all the story of Von- 
del’s drama and as well the story of the Fall told in far 
greater detail, together with a full account of the creation. 
In characterization there are also great resemblances. Satan 
and Lucifer are very similar and around these characters 
the story of both the drama and the epic is woven. But 
the resemblance does not stop here; similarities of language 
and figures of speech are also very numerous, some of them 
so striking that the parallels are not to be explained by mere 
coincidence. Milton, it is apparent, had absorbed Vondel’s 
work and, consciously or not, made it a part of his own epic. 
An illustration or two will suffice to indicate the nature of 
Milton’s indebtedness. The passage of Vondel describing 
Adam and Eve runs in part as follows: 


“No creature hath on high mine eyes so pleased, 
As these below. Who can so deftly soul 

With body knit, and twofold angels mould 

From clay and bone? Their body’s shapely frame 
Proclaims the Maker’s art, which in the face, 
The mirror of the mind, is chiefy shown. 

Each limb with wonder strikes, but in the glance 
I saw the image of the soul revealed. 

Their torm displays each loveliness that here 
One singly finds. From human eyes a gleam 
Divine darts forth. The face’s lineaments 
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*Edmundson’s translation. 
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Express the reasoning soul. While the dumb beasts, 
Of reason void, look downward to their feet, 

Man proudly lifts alone lis head to Heaven 

In lofty praise towards God, who made him thus.” 
—I. 104-117. 


“Both man and wife are shaped with equal grace, 
Perfect from head to foot. Adam of right 
In valor’s trait and dignity of form 
Excels, as ruler of the earth elect. 
But all a bridegroom lis-s in Eve is found— 
Fineness of limb, a softer flesh and skin, 
A kindlier tint, and eyes of ravishment.” 
—I. 151-157. 
There shines no seraph bright ‘n heavenly courts 


Like Eve amidst her hanging hair, a screen 
Of golden beams, which from the head streams down 
In waves of light, and falls upon her back.”* 
—lI. 168-171. 


Compare with this a corresponding passage in Milton: 


“Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honor clad 

In naked majesty, seemcd lords of all, 

And worthy seemed; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone. 


Nor equal , as their sex not equal seemed; 
For contemplation he and valor formed, 
For softness she and sweei attractive grace. 


His fair large front and cye sublime declared 
Absolute rule. 


She as a veil down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disheveled, but in wanton ringlets waved.” 
—P. L. 288-292, 296-298, 300-301, 304-300. 


One further parallel—this taken from Vondel’s “John 
the Baptist,” which like the “Lucifer” was apparently well 
known to Milton. The description is of the Archangel sent 
to John the Baptist. Thus Vondel: 


“So spake the Almighty: and in haste prepares 
The Archangel for descent, unfolds his wings, 
Splendid as phoenix plumes, w’th sky-blue tinged, 
And gold and purple dyes, amidst the light 
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Wherein God sits enshrined. The colors change 
And mingle, each with each, in varied shades, 
Like rainbow tints or peacock’s feathered hues 
Beneath the sunlight, wi'ch beats down direct. 
Equipt for flight, he upward springs and strikes 
His wings together thrice. The angel quires 
Look around, and with their gaze attend his flight, 
While downward prone he speeds, and sweeps 
From round to round, and, as he falls, descries 
Jerusalem, that heavenward seems to lift 
Its crowned brow enthroned amidst the hills, 
By which the royal town 1s girdled round; 
Then wheeled his course beyond great Jordan’s stream, K 
Where the waste desert, hare of herbage, lay. 
Here paused the Archangel, hov’ring on his wings 
Right o’er the solitary ceil, just as 
An eagle, who at last a upring bas spied, 
Down swooping at the babble of the stream, 
With refreshing water slakes h‘s thirst.” 
—I. 126-147. 


This passage is paralleled in Milton in the description of 
Rafael’s descent to Eden: 


“So spake the Eternal Father, and fulfilled 

All justice. Nor delayed the winged saint 

After his charge received; but from among 

Thousand celestial ardours, where he stood 

Veiled witn his gorgeous wings, upspringing light, 

Flew through the midst cf Heaven. The angelic quires, 
On each hand parting, to his speed gave way. 


Not unconform to other shining gobes, 

Earth and the Garden of God, with cedars crowned 
NE TEE Gis nc ceenencidabiadsenhasessansenees 

PRE ER et Down thither prone in flight 

By ic ki. cn nks0kc4sesisidvcaatabaesanaewccens 

RS EL ee er till, within soar 

Of towering eagles, to ail the fowls he seems 

A phoenix, gazed by all as that sole bird. 

EO Se eer Six wings he wore to shade 

His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 

Each shoulder broad casie mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold ’ 
And colors dipt in Heaven; the third his feet F 
Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail, 

Sky tinctured grain. Like Maia’s son he stood . 
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Him Adam discerned as in the door he sat 
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Of his cool bower, where now the mounted sun 
Shot down direct his fervid rays. 


—P. L., V. 246-252, 258-262, 266-267, 270-272, 277-286, 299-301. 


These striking resemblances are repeated again and 
again as a more careful study of the works of Milton and 
Vondel will reveal. Mr. Edmundson, the scholar previously 
quoted, has gathered a large number of such passages. In- 
deed over one hundred striking parallelisms of lines or pas- 
ages from the “Lucifer” with the “Paradise Lost” have 
been noted and recorded. Equally interesting parallels may 
be found as was pointed out between “John the Messen- 
ger” and “Paradise Lost.” Mr. Edmundson, indeed, con- 
tinues his investigations into the resemblances of Milton’s 
“Samson Agonistes” to Vondel’s “Samson,” finding here 
again repeated instances of Milton’s indebtedness to Vou- 
del. But into this question we need not go. The curious 
will find the evidence in Mr. Edmundson’s volume pre- 
viously referred to. 

Doubtless were Milton a modern poet he would, be- 
cause of his adaptations, be accused of plagiarism. The 
charge is not entirely just, for in Milton’s time poetic prop- 
erty was more or less commen property. Milton himsetf 
defended the use of another man’s material provided the 
borrower bettered what he berrowed. But a study of the 
English poet’s indebtedness does at least serve to raise Von- 
del in our esteem. The Dutch poet displays a loftiness of 
imagination which must be acknowedged no whit inferior 
to Milton’s. Nor does Milton’s introductory invocation in 
the “Paradise Lost” seem entirely ingenuous: 


aaadnaiiks baits ane ekaanenemaneee I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 

Milton was not the first to tell the story of the fall »f 
man. Supreme excellence in the treatment of the theme 
may be accorded him, but he has no claim to priority and his 
indebtedness to his great predecessor is apparent. 








In Holland 
By Clinton Scollard 


League upon league of low and level land ; 
Long poplar lines and willows silvery ; 
Windmills with giant arms that seem to be 

Uneasy ever; slender spires that stand 

Against a changeful sky, now dark, now bland, % 
As veer the breezes from the northern sea; 
Sleek herds that graze in meadows peacefully ; 

And water-ways by small, quaint bridges spanned. 


Chg 





This land is Holland; but should ocean rise, 
As on some murky night perchance it may, 
And smite and burst the mighty barrier-wall, 
Then there will lie, when dawns the grim gray day, 
A watery waste beneath the weeping skies, 
Death and the sea triumphant over all. 
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The Vesper Hour 


Human Experience* 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent 


ET us survey our positiou 

We find ourselves for a few score years incarnate 
intelligences of this planet; we have not always been here, 
we shall not always be here: we are here in fact, each of us, 
for but a very short period ; bit we can study the conditions 
of existence while here, and we perceive clearly that a cer- 
tain amount of guidance and control are in our hands. For 
better or for worse we can, and our legislators do, influence 
the destinies of the planet. The process is called “making 
history.” We can all, even the humblest, to some extent 
influence the destinies of individuals with whom we come in 
contact. We have therefore a certain sense of power and 
responsibility. 

It is not likely that we «ze the only or the highest in- 
telligent agents in the whole wide universe, nor that we pos- 
sess faculties and powers deried to all else; nor is it likely 
that our own activity will be always as limited as it is now. 
The Parable of the Talents is full of meaning, and it con- 
tains a meaning that is not often brought out. 

It is absurd to deny the attributes of guidance and in- 
telligence and personality an love to the Whole, seeing 
that we are a part of the Whole, and are personally aware 
of what we mean by those words in ourselves. These attri- 
butes are existent therefore, and cannot be denied; cannot 
be denied even to the Deity. 

Is the planet subject to intelligent control? We know 
that it is: we ourselves can change the course of rivers for 
predestined ends, we can make highways, can unite oceans, 





*From “Science and Immortal'ty,” by Sir Oliver Lodge. Pub- 
lished by Moffat, Yard and Company : New York. 1908. $2 net. 
The quoted extracts will serve to illustrate the breadth of the au- 
thor’s point of view. A leader in modern science, he nevertheless 
understands the limited field of scientific thought and seeks in this 
book to reassert the spiritual truths which underlie religious expe- 
riences and beliefs. 
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can devise inventions, can make new compounds, can trans- 
mute species, can plan fresh variety of organic life; we can 
create works of art; we can embody new ideas and lofty 
emotions in forms of language and music, and can leave 
them as Platonic offspring to remote posterity. Our power 
is doubtless limited, but we can surely learn to do far more 
than we have yet so far in the infancy of humanity accom- 
plished ; more even than we have yet conjectured as within 
the range of possibility. 

Our progress has already been considerable. It is but a 
moderate time since our greetest men were chipping flints 
and carving bones into the likeness of reindeer. More 
recently they became able to build cathedrals and make 
poems. Now we are momentarily diverted from immortal 
pursuits by vivid interest in that kind of competition which 
has replaced the competition «f the sword, and by those ex- 
traordinary inequalities of possession and privilege which 
have resulted from the invention of an indestructible and 
transmissible form of riches. a form over which neither 
moth nor rust has any power. We raise an increase in 
smoke, and offer sacrifices of squalor and ugliness, in wor- 
ship of this new idol. But it will pass; human life is not 
meant to continue as it is now in city slums; nor is the 
strenuous futility of mere accumulation likely to satisfy 
people when once they have been really educated ; the world 
is beautiful and may be far more widely happy than it has 
been yet. Those who have preached this hitherto have been 
heard with deaf ears, but some day we shall awake to a sense 
of our true planetary importance and shall recognize the 
higher possibilities of existence. Then shall we realize and 
practically believe what is invelved in those words of poetic 
insight : 

“The heaven, even the heavens are the Lord’s: but the 
earth hath He given to the children of men.” 

There is a vast truth in this yet to be discovered ; power 
and influence and responsibility lie before us, appalling in 
their magnitude, and as yet we are but children playing on 
the stage before the curtain is rolled up for the drama in 
which we are to take part. 
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But we are not left to our own devices: we of this liv- 
ing generation are not alone in the universe. What we call 
the individual is strengthened by elements emerging from 
the social whole out of which he is born. We are not things 
of yesterday, nor of tomorrow. We do not indeed remem- 
ber our past, we are not aware of our future, but in com- 
mon with everything else we must have had a past and must 
be going to have a future. Some day we may find ourselves 

) able to realize both. 

. Meanwhile, what has been our experience here? We 
have not been left solitary. Every newcomer to the planet, 
however helpless and strange he be, finds friends awaiting 
him, devoted and self-sacrificing friends, eager to care for 
and protect his infancy and t» train him in the ways of this 
curious world. It is typical of what goes on throughout 
conscious existence; the guidance which we exert, and to 
which we are subject now, is but a phase of something run- 
ning through the universe. And when the time comes for 
us to quit this sphere and enter some larger field of action, 
I doubt not that we shall find there also that kindness and 
help and patience and love, without which no existence 
would be tolerable or even at some stages possible. 

Miracles lie all around us: only they are not miracu- 
lous. Special providences er'velop us: only they are not 
special. Prayer is a means of communication as natural and 
as simple as is speech. 

Realize that you are a part of a great orderly and mutu- 
ally helpful cosmos, that you are not stranded or isolated in 
a foreign universe, but that ou are part of it and closely 
akin to it; and your sense of sympathy will be enlarged, your 
power of free communicatior. will be opened, prayer will 

: come as easily and as naturally as converse with those hu- 
man friends and relations whose visible bodily presence 
gladdens and enriches your present life. 

* * + * * + * ok * 
Aids to Worship 

First of all, then, let us ask is it true that any worship- 

per, however spiritually minded, can dispense altogether 
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with material facts as an aid to the expression and realiza- 
tion of spiritual trust, and as an external stimulus to the at- 
titude of worship? Can the spiritual and the material, in 
fact, be entirely and utterly Ciscriminated and separated? 
I will not ask whether such separation is or is not desirable; 
I will not point out how mucl: loss would be sustained if it 
were practicable—how fatal to half of nature such an 
achievement would immediatcly be; but I will simply ask, 
is it ever done, as a fact? I believe that a little considera- 
tion will show that it is never really accomplished, and that 
some material agent is active even in the most refined and 
spiritual perceptions. It will at least be admitted that in the 
case of some religiously minded persons the sights and 
sounds of nature awaken a sense of Divine presence. In 
others the same feelings are aroused by hearing of some 
human action, or by meeting other human beings with whom 
they are in sympathy. Some men are carried Godward by 
beauty, others by truth, others by goodness; and some even 
by the commonplace actions of daily life. A remarkable 
face, casually encountered, or a word even from a stranger, 
has been known occasionally to call up thoughts akin to wor- 
ship, even in the most unritualistic follower of George Fox. 


“Just when we are safe:t, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul.” 


If there be any truth in the suggestion—and it is a ques- 
tion which must be answered by each for himself, it can 
hardly be put in a form that will equally apply to every in- 
dividual—then aa essential feature of the sacramental effi- 
cacy of material or external things, when spiritually re- 
garded and transngured in the light of a dominating faith, is 
admitted: for material means whereby the soul can be ele- 
vated. and brought into conscious relation with Deity, are 
essentially of the nature of secraments. 

“To attempt to grasp the infinite by reason,” says Plo- 
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tinus, “is futile; it can only be known in immediate presence. 
The faculty by which the mird divests itself of its person- 
ality is Ecstacy. In ecstacy the soul becomes loosened from 
its material prison separated from individual consciousness, 
and becomes absorbed in the Infinite Intelligence from which 
it emanated.” This condition cf inspiration, direct intuition, 
or enthusiasm,—some approac': to what is meant by “seeing 
God,”—is but transitory, and may Le rare, but it can be in- 
duced by a greac variety of instrument. A few attain it 
during the contemplation of law and order enshrined in a 
mathematical expression, or im some comprehensive philo- 
sophi: formula; but to many the transfiguring and revealing 
experience is heralded by the song of birds, by sunshine 
upon grass, by the wind in the tree-tops, or by the wild sol- 
itude of mountains. To one the vision comes during the 
music of an orchestra or the sight of a great work of art; 
to another, the atmosphere of an empty cathedral is full of 
it; while to another, again, the same cathedral must contain 
lights and incense in order eftectively to act as a medium. 
To many the acts of common worship are an invaluable aid ; 
while others find their fullest help towards realizing the Di- 
vine presence in the consecrated materials of a purposely 
arranged and specially organized Sacrament. 

The means of grace last mentioned—being consciously 
directed to a desired end—must be considered as especially 
forcible and effective; at any rate for those who are consti- 
tuted in such a way as to appreciate accessories and aids of 
this kind. But it is not to be denied that, in spite of good 
intention, these ecclesiasticai forms and ceremonies strike 
another type cf religious disp<sition as so humanly ingenious 
and specifically organized as to repel rather than attract di- 
vine thoughts ; which with these people arise in more spon- 
taneous fashion, amid the simplicity of almost unassisted 
worship in plain buildings, or among the solitudes of con- 
secrated nature. 
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THE CLASS OF 1909. 

Members of the Class of 1909 will be glad to hear that 
the chairman of the banner committee reports favorable 
progress on the class banner. The order was placed with the 
John Wanamaker firm of New York on the first of No- 


vember and the work is being executed by their best em- 
broiderers. Before the end cf the year we may hope to 
publish a photograph of the banner so that all members of 
the class, especially those who cannot come to Chautauqua, 
may be able to shadow forth its appearance in their imagina- 
tions with some degree of accuracy. 

A recent letter from one of the 1909’s in Illinois to the 
class secretary may be looked upon as quite typical of the 
experiences of others: 


Yes, I am thoroughly enjoying my Chautauqua studies and 
looking forward eagerly to the dclights of next summer. We will 
be it, won’t we? I feel so grateful to you for inducing me to join 
the 1909 Class. I became quite well acquainted with the members 
lasc summer. Chautauqua will be more beautiful than ever with so 
many new buildings. 

I am deeply interested in the “European Literature.” Mrs. 
Bishop read the story of Mateo Falcone last summer at the five 
o'clock reading hour, also some of Daudet’s, and Mrs. Baker read 
“The Sunken Bell” and several from Maeterlinck. Mr. William 
Norman Guthrie lectured on so manv of the other writers. Then 
we had a number of lectures on Germany and the Kaiser. I know 
I shall enjoy the book “Seen in Germany” when I get to it. 
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PRACTICAL HELP IN THE PEACE CAUSE. 


“International Conciliation” is the general title of a 
series of small monographs published monthly by the Ameri- 
can Branch Association for International Conciliation. These 
pamphlets are distributed for the common good and Chau- 
tauqua circles may do much to extend their influence. Num- 
ber 13 of this series published in December, 1908, on “Euro- 
pean Sobriety in the Presence of the Balkan Crisis” is espe- 
cially pertinent at the present trme. The author, Professor 
Charles Austin Beard of Co'vmbia University, shows how 
remarkably the attitude of Europe toward war has changed 
in the past fifty years. Such an article has great educational 
value and helps to strengthen public sentiment in the belief 
that reason and common sense are really mightier than the 
sword. Every circle can do good service by sending for a 
copy of this little pamphlet and after discussing it in the 
circle get the most widely read paper in the locality to pub- 
lish it. The society states that copies will be sent free to 
applicants as long as the edition holds out. Address (en- 
closing 2-cent stamp) Association for International Concilia- 
tion, American Branch, Sub-Station 84, New York City. 


a 


THE BARONESS VON SUTTNER. 


The Baroness von Suttner who received the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1906, and whose notable book, “Lay Down 
Your Arms,” is quoted in the Library Shelf this month, 
is a descendant of a distinguished Austrian military family, 
her father having been the tate Count Franz von Kinsky, 
Field Marshal. Her famous beok, which is in autobiograph- 
ical form, naturally has carried with it the impression that 
it is the story of her own life. She explains, however, that 
her interest in peace was not due to distressing personal ex- 
periences, as in the case of her heroine, but that it came to 
her as the result of her studies, and when the idea dawned 
upon her she was surprised and delighted to learn that there 
was a Peace Society in England. She describes with some 
humor her first meeting with Felix Moscheles, who was at 
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that time vice president of the London Peace and Arbitration 
Association. She and her husband were staying in Venice 
shortly after her book was published, when a strange gen- 
tleman presented himself and inquired for the Baroness. 
He was quite overcome to be greeted by her husband who, 
he could hardly be led to believe, had not been shot in Paris, 
so vividly does the book carry with it the impression of being 
a life history. The response to her book led the Baroness 
into many activities in the interest of the peace movement, 
among others the suggestion to Alfred Nobel that he estab- 
lish the Peace prize. In recent years she has been greatly 
concerned at the efforts of yel’ow jcurnalism to stir up war 
between England and Germany. She advocates a peace 
movement to make the peace loving millions evident to their 
feilow men who are now led by the war agitators, a com- 
paratively small body yet wielding an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers. Her stirring words are quoted 
in an article in the Review of Reviews for April, 1906. The 
present strained relations between Austria and Servia must 
present to the Baroness and her coworkers a peculiarly ob- 
stinate problem. 
ad 


MR. GEORGE B. ZUG. 

The author of our series of studies on Dutch Art and 
Artists, Mr. George Breed Zug, at present Assistant Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art in the University of Chicago, 
was graduated from Amherst College in 1893. His special 
preparation for this position has included post-graduate 
study in the universities of Harvard and Berlin; in the Ecole 
du Louvre and in the American School for Classical Studies 
at Rome; familiarity with the continental galleries, churches, 
and museums during a period of over five years, and ex- 
perience as a lecturer on the History of Art in London, 
Paris, Florence, and in the University of Chicago. While 
in Europe besides pursuing studies in several universities, 
Mr. Zug worked with Mr. Bernhard Berenson of Florence, 
with Georges Lafenestre, curator of paintings in the Louvre, 
and other authorities of international standing. 
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Connected with the University of Chicago for more 
than five years, Mr. Zug has not only conducted his regular 
university classes, but has been active as one of the Univer- 
sity Extension lecturers of that institution. 

He can be secured for courses of lectures on medieval 
Italian Cities: Their Architecture, 
Painting and Sculpture; on Paint- 
ers of the Italian Renaissance; on 
Great Periods of Mural Decora- 
tion (which includes lectures on 
the Decorative Paintings of Italy, 
France, and America); and on 
Contemporary American Sculp- 
ture and Painting. The subjects 
for this last course are: 

(1) Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
and Daniel Chester French; (2) 
The Younger Sculptors—Barnard, 
Borglum, MacNeil, and others; 
(3) Recent Mural Painting in 
America; (4) Winslow Homer 
and Other Painters of Marines; 
(5) Contemporary Landscape 
Painters; (6) Contemporary Por- 
trait Painters; (7) LaFarge and 
Whistler. 

Any of the lectures of the 
various courses may be given sep- 
arately but those which have been 
most popular as single lectures 
are English and American Stained 
Glass, Landscape Painting as an 
Art, Recent Mural Painting in 
America, and the various lectures 
on Dutch Painting. Of the latter 
perhaps the most popular has been 
that on “Dutch Painters, Old and 
New,” in which the lecturer com 
pares the work of typical masters Professor George Breed Zug. 
of the seventeenth century, with 
that of the Modern Dutch Painters, bringing out the growth of 
modernity in technique and feeling 


= 


A NOTABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





No member of the C. L. S. C. should miss the opportu- 
nity of reading the very delightful chapters from an “Auto- 
biography” of the late Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 
now being published in the Atlantic Monthly. In the Feb- 
tuary number his frank and enter‘aining account of Agas- 
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siz s method of training him tor scientific research gives one 
a sense of personal acquaintance with the author whose 
“Man and the Earth” has already captivated many of us by 
its human quality as well as its scientific interest. 


= 
The recent death of one of Chautauqua’s very earnest 
and efficient workers, Mrs. A. 
G. Field of Des Moines, Iowa, 
calls attention to those quali- 
ties of intelligent leadership 
which have made Chautauqua 
a strong educational influence 
in many communities. From 
the very early days of the C. 
L. S. C. Des Moines has been 
active in promoting the ideals 
of Chautauqua. Not only have 
circles flourished in all parts 
of the city, but for a number 
of years a local Summer 
Chautauqua was sustained by 
the enthusiasm and devotion 





of those who saw the educa- 
The late Mrs. A. G. Field. tional possibilities of its work. 
As the years have passed 
the influence of the older graduates of the C. L. S. C. has 
broadened. The Society of the Hall in the Grove and the 
other Chautauqua organizations have .emphasized the im- 
portance of post-graduate reading and developed among 
graduates and undergraduates a spirit of cooperation. These 
activities have been maintained steadily from year to year. 
Now one of the most devoted of the leaders has laid 
down her work. The circles throughout the city have felt 
her loss very keenly and their estimate of her noble char- 
acter has been increased by her heroic patience under the 
strain of a long illness which was often accompanied by 
intense suffering. Some weeks before her death a kindly, 
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characteristic letter from her was received at the Chautau- 
qua office. In it she referred to her love for Chautauqua 
and the joy with which she had served the cause. She 
looked forward calmly to the inevitable while she still clung 
to the thought of the work which had meant so much to her. 

The services after her death, which were shaped in ac- 
cordance with her explicit wish that her own share in pro- 
moting Chautauqua ideals should be lost sight of in the 
larger emphasis laid upon the work itself, included the read- 
ing of a brief address prepared under her supervision and 
embodying her understanding of Chautauqua’s message to 
the world. 


a — 


“MAN AND THE EARTH.” TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 
CHAPTER V. 

Query: Is there danger of too rapid development of drainage 
and irrigation projects? How will too rapid development affect in- 
— conditions? Is there great danger of overproduction? 

Topic: Recovery of Swamp Lands. Scientific American, 
96-228, Mar. 16, ’07; 97:390, Nov. 30, ’07; Independent, 64:1448, 
June 25, ’o8. Gener: al References : Scientific American Supplement, 
63 :26233; World To-day, 13 :277; 8:283. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Query: Will the Egyptians or the English get the benefit of the 
pre = operations along the N‘le? 

Topic: Irrigation in Egypt. Scientific American, 96:307; 
97 :122; July 4, 1908; Engineering Magazine, June, 1908. 

CHAPTER VIL. 

Query: Can commercial fertilizers make good the loss of soil 
constituents due to cropping at a teasonable cost to the farmer? 

Topic: The Sediments carried by Rivers and the Rate of 
Degradation of the Land. I. C. Russell, Rivers « North America, 
pp. 70-84. Chamberlin & Salisbury, Geology, vol. 1, p. 105. 

References on Fertilizers: Se ienti fic p tie abe ‘Supplement, Jan. 
26, 07; Harper's, October, 1907; aiso Bulletins on Fertilizers issued 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(Can be obtained through your Congressman.) 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Query: Are game fish of sufficient importance as food to 
warrant Government protection? (See market reports in daily 
pepers. as to quantity, etc.) 

Topic: International Fishery Investigations. Nature, 75:185; 
75:251; 76:301. 

CHAPTER 1X. 


Query: How does Civilization interfere with natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest? Popular Science Monthly, 71:69. 
Topic: Evolution and Mutations. Harper’s Magazine, Dec., 
"1908, p 115; Science (new series), 24:278; 25 :185. 
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William Ladd, 
best of the early Literature upon the Subject. 


whose Essays on International Peace are among the 


The class of ‘89 are making plans for their Vicennial next 
summer. All members are invited to report to the secretary giving 
some account of their experiences since their decennial ten years ago 
and mentioning the names and addresses of ‘other members who are 
still active. If they know of any members of the class who have 
died, it would enable the secretary to make the records more accu- 
rate if such names could be reported. Address Miss E. Louise Sav- 
age, Rochester, New York. 


= 


Note especially in the News from Readers and Circles the ac- 
count of the Lynnfield Center League in Massachusetts. It is a 
simple workable plan which seems to have had a direct influence 
upon the whole community. 






















Dr. Noah Worcester, one of the earliest American Advocates of 
International Peace. 
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PRESIDENT S GREETING 70 THE CLASS OF IQI2 

The Class of 1912 has added new strength to the C. L. 
S. C. with its fine membership and its many active circles. 
The president’s greeting will surely meet with a response 
from every member, for the ‘“Shakespeare Class” has a great 
reputation to sustain : 


To the Class of 1912: 

This thought has come to me many times since our parting last 
August: have all our members kept up their seemnee for the 
reading course, or liave some ailowed social and business interrup- 
tions to interfere with the reading hour? I am dis posed to take 
a rosy view of the situation and say that the absence of bad news 
means good news, and that all have kept the resolution of last sum- 
mer to steadfastly pursue the course until the last leaf of the lesson 
is scanned. 

If praise of the course were needed I am sure we could all 
furn‘sh it without hesitation. Those of us who enjoyed the personal 
touch of class fellowship last summer in class formation and in the 
first parade to the Hall of Philosophy will be cheered and encour- 
aged to know that our membersh'p is now in the thousands, all of 
whom should march through the Golden Gate in 1912, feeling that 
if all truth is not ours, that we are at least fitted to look upon those 
massive pillars that support the temple of truth and philosophy. The 
year is young, but the time is not long when we must conclude the 
present and be ready for another year’s work. Our joy is the 
greater by the knowledge that those who plan for Chautauqua will 
have another season’s study ready for us on time. 

With best wishes and greetings for all the class, 

Victor E. Ruopes, President. 

St. Louis, February 3, 19009. 


ad 
An error has been detected in the White Seal memo- 
randa on page 147 of the Septcmbes CHAUTAUQUAN. Ques- 
tion 16 should read “What great influence did the revolu- 
tion in 1830 in France have upon other parts of Europe?” 
It is pleasant to note that our readers are following the 
year’s work with close attention. 


a — 


NOTES 

A letter from the secretary of the Class of 1906 states that the 
tablet fund has been growing steadily. In an early announcement 
she asked all who could do so to send their contributions by De 
cember ist, but if any have been unable to do so they may still be 
forwarded. The triennial meeting of the members of the Ruskin 
Class takes place this summer and they hope to welcome many who 
have never been to Chautauqua before. Any particulars regarding 
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class affairs can be learned by addressing Miss Irene I. F. Roach, 
261 Fourth Avenue, Lansingburg Station, Troy, New York. 

One of the Pioneers who lives in Florida during the winter is 

lending her books and CHAUTAUQUAN to a friend who lives eighteen 
miles away and will graduate in the Class of 1909. This kind of 
help might be multiplied indefinitely and one thousand C. L. S. C. 
graduates be personally conducting a thousand undergraduates 
through the four years’ course. It is only the old rule of ten times 
one, multiplied by one hundred. iow many will try it? 
4 A recent letter from a would-be member in Ohio asks if there 
is not a circle which would lend her the year’s books and magazine. 
She lives not far from Zanesville. but wth mail facilities it makes 
no real difference what part of the state her books come from. 


— 


LINCOLN AND DARWIN. 




































One hundred years ago on the twelfth day of Febru- 
ary “the foremost Briton and the foremost American of this 
ceutury were born.” What vivid associations the names of 
Darwin and Lincoln call up to men and women who have 
reached middle life. Each in his own way patiently set him- 
selt to work out his destiny. Each was misunderstood and 
held up to scorn yet awaited patiently and without malice for 
the judgment of time, and beth lived to see their work in 
some measure appreciated. ‘ihe fame of Lincoln has long 
since been established, but Darwin’s recognition has come 
slowly. The bitter controvers'es of his early achievements 
in the days when science and religion were mutually antagon- 
istic and intolerant obscured the greatness of his achieve- 
ments. That the honest pursuit of truth means in the long 
run that “the truth shall make you free,” is in no case more 
strikingly illustrated than in the Hfe of Darwin. One of 
our leading universities has heen celebrating the achieve- 
ments of this great scientist by a remarkable series of lec- 
tures extending over a pericd of six weeks. How great 
the work of Darwin has been is suggested by some of the 
topics discussed : 





“The World’s Debt to Darwin,” “The World of Thought Be- 
fore and After the Publication of ‘The Origin of Species,’” “Cosmic 
Evclution,” “Variation and Heredity,” “The Interpretation of En- 
vironment,” “Darwinism and Political Science,” “Human Evolution— 
Physical and Social,” “The Influence of Darwinism on Psychology,” 
Evolution in Language and the Study of Language,” “The Evolu- 
tion of Religion.” 
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As the above topics suggest, the lectures are being 
given by professors of Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, 
Pathology, Psychology, Philclogy. Political Science, and 
Theology. Readers of the English Year will recall the very 
able article on Darwin by Professor Coulter of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the December CHAUTAUQUAN for 1906. 
It would be very fitting for cur circles to devote a special 
program to Darwin while the current press is discussing 
his work from many points cf view. In a “Modern Eu- 
rope” year this greatest of scientists may well claim a large 
place 

Magazine articles worth ex.:mining are: Centennial of Lin 
coln and Darwin, W. R. Thayer, North American Review, 188:21-5, 
July, ’08; Darwin-Wallace Celebration, Living Age, 258:366-8, Au- 
gust 8, ’o8: Is Darwin Played Out? Review of Reviews, 38:477-8; 
October, 08; What Darwinism is Not, A. G. Keller, Nation, 86: 
May 28, ’o8; Lincoln and Darwin, //’orld’s Work, January, 1900. 
See also Life and Letters of Darwin and brief Sketch with Selec- 
tions in the “\Varner Library of the \orld’s Best Literature.” 

&? 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR APRIL. 
FIRST WEEK—APRIL 1-8. 

In the Required Books : “Studies in European Literature,” Goethe’s 

“Faust,” Part I. “Man and the Earth,” Chapter VI. The Prob- 

lem of the Nile. 

SECOND WEE! —APRIL 8-15. 

In the Required Books: “Studies in European Literature,” Goethe’s 
“Faust,” Part II. Heine, His Life and Work. “Man and the 
Earth,” Chapters VII and VIII. The Maintenance of the 
Soil, etc. 


THIRD WEEK-—APRIL 15-22. 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: —_ Friends hip of Nations. Modern 
Economic Forces Against \\Var. 
In the required Books: “St ‘di es in European Literature,” Maeter- 


linck’s “The Intruder.” “The Blind.” “Man and the Earth,” 
Chapter IX, Changes to come in the Human Period. 
FOURTH WEEK—APRIL 22-20. 
In THe CuHautavguan: “A Reding Journey in the Hollow-land,” 
Chapter VII, Bulb Culture, Charities, Scheveningen, etc., “Dutch 
Art and Artists,” Chapter VII. The Animal Painters, Painters 
of Architecture and of Still Life. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


FIRST WEEK—APRIL 1-8. 

Papers: Character Study of Goethe; Goethe’s influence in the 
world. (See lives of Goethe; see also the Cumulative Index 
for magazine articles.) : : 

Study of Faust, Part I. A specially appointed teader should have 
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charge of the lesson, assigning parts to different individuals. 
Dr. Deering has suggested that for the general reader the fol- 
lowing scenes will especially repay careful reading: The Pro- 
logue in Heaven; Scene I, the opening monologue by Faust 
and the scene with the Earth Spirit; The Easter Promenade; 
Scene V, in Auerbach’s cellar; Scene VII and following: The 
story of Margaret, omitting Scene XXII. The Circle might 
be divided into groups, each of which should, if possible, read 
at least one of the scenes indicated, noting quotations that 
bring out the thought of the poem. 

Roll Call: Quotations from Faust. 

Reports and discussions on “Man and the Earth.” Chapter VI. (See 
Suggestions in Round Table.) 


SECOND WEEK—APRIL 8-15. 


Study of Faust, Part II. (See above suggestions. For Part II the 
following should be read, if possible: Act I, Scene 1, opening 
scene; Scene 2, Mephisto’s paper money scheme. Scene 3, Plu- 
tus at the Carnival; Scene 7, Appearance of Paris and Helen at 
Caurt; Act II, Scene 2, The Making of Homunculus; Act III, 
latter part, Helen in Faust’s castle; Act V, entire.) 

Roll call: Quotations from Heine. 

Reports and discussions on “Man and the Earth.” Chapters VII and 
VIII. (See Suggestions in Round Table.) 

Reading: Selections from Proicssor Shaler’s Autobiography in 
Atlantic Monthly for February, 1909. 


THIRD WEEK—-APRIL I5-22 


Review of “The Friendship of Nations” (current article). 
Reading: “European Sobriety in the Presence of the Balkan Crisis.” 
(See paragraph in Round Table.) 

Sissenien of Chapter on Maeterlinck. In what respects does he 
suggest Poe? Is he to be compared with Goethe in any way? 
Would the eighteenth century have been as fitting a time for 
his message as the twentieth ? 

Reports and discussion on “Man and the Earth.” Chapter IX. (See 
Suggestions in Round Table.) 

Discussion : Two important art‘cles selating to Germany today. 
See “Development and Condition of the Woman Question in 
Germany” in this magazine and “The Tenements of Berlin ;” 
see Harper's Magazine, February, 1909. 


FOURTH WEEK—APRIL 22-0. 


Book Review: “The Black Tulip.” Alexander Dumas. 

Map Study of Dutch East Indies showing population races, etc. 

Paper: How the Dutch Manage Java. (See article with this title 
in Review of Reviews, 19:17), also in “Dutch Life in Town and 
Country,” Chapter on “Holland Over Sea.) 

Book Review: Max Havelaar by Edward Douwes Dekker. (This 
book is out of print but a sketch of it will be found in the 
Warner Library of the World’s Best Literature.” It had great 
importance in its day.) 

Reading: How Holland cares for the Lepers in her Colonies. (See 
Review of Reviews, 33:492, April, 1906.) 

Study and Discussion of Dutch Animal Painters of the Seventeenth 

Century. (See bibliography and all available pictures.) 
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THE TRAVEL CLUB 
Special programs for Graduate Circles ond Clubs specializing 
upon the two Dutch Series. (A copy of Baedeker’s “Belgium and 

Holland” is quite indispensable for such clubs.) 

FIRST WEEK. 

Paper: Hugo De Vries, the famous Amsterdam botanist. (See 
“Mutation theory formulated by De Vries.” Review of Reviews, 
32 :370-1, Sept.. '05; “De Vries and His Critics,” Science, N. S., 
24 :81-0, July 20, ’06 “Burbank’s Ideas on Scientific Horticul- 
ture” by De Vries, Century, 73 :674-81, March, ’07; see also 
Nature, 79:101-3, Nov. 26, ’o8. 

Readings: Selections from “On a Dutch Bulb Farm” and “Food 
and Flowers” in “Holland Described by Great Writers,” Sin- 
gleton. 

Book Review: “The Black Tulip.” Alexander Dumas 

Study and Discussion of the Work of Paul Potter. (See review 
questions, bibliography and all ava‘lable pictures.) 

SECOND WEEK. 

Oral Reports: Leeuwarden and Groningen; The Friesland Cap. 
(See “Holland Described by Great Writers,” also Amicis’ “Hol- 
land and Its People.” ) 

Reading: Amucis’ Experiences at Scheveningen and on the Dunes. 
(See his chapter on The Hacue.) 

Review and Discussion of Cuyp and other artists referred to by Mr. 
Zug in the present chapter of Dutch Art and Artists. 

Reading: From “The Old Masters of Belgium and Holland.” From- 
entin. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Paper: Industries, Climate, Custcms, etc., in the East Indies. (See 
“Dutch Life in Town and Country,” Chapter XXI, encyclopedia 
articles on Java, etc.) 

Map Study of Dutch East India, showing population, races, etc. 
(See references above.) 

Paper: How the region is governed. (See references above, also 
Review of Reviews, 19:179, “How the Dutch Manage Java.”) 

Book Review: Max Havelaar. This book is difficult of access, but 
a review of it with selections will be found in the “Warner 
Library of the World’s Best Literature” under the name E. 
Douwes Dekker. 

Reading: “How Holland Cares for the Lepers in her Colonies,” 
Review of Reviews, 33:492, April, ‘06. 

FOURTH WEEK. 


Paper: Music and the Theater in Holland. (See Chapter XII in 
“Dutch Life in Town and Country.” ) 

Reading: Review with selections of “Hans Brinker.” 

Paper: Religious Life and Thought Today in Holl: ind. (See Chap- 
ter XIX of “Dutch Life in Town and Country.”) 

General Review of Dutch Seventeenth Century Art. Note carefully 
Mr. Zug’s suggestions in the last paragraph of his article in 
this number of THE CHAuTAUQUAN. Copies of the “Masters 
in Art” on Leonardo da Vinci, ‘Fra Lippo Lippi, Giotto, Botti- 
celli, and Raphael would give photographs which might be com- 
pared with the Dutch artists in respect to the points emphasized 
by Mr. Zug. A leader who has some acquaintance with Floren- 
tine as well as Dutch art could make this review very valuable. 
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REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON APRIL READINGS. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS, CHAPTER IX. MODERN ECONOMIC FORCES 
AGAINST WAR 


1. What would be the immediate effect of a serious modern 
war? 2. How would it differ from great wars of earlier times? 
3. Show something of the cost of the Boer War and the Russo- 
Japanese War per capita. 4. How does this affect the community? 
5. Show how the accumulation of wealth makes the ravages of 
war more disastrous than in earlier years. 6. Illustrate this fur- 
ther by conditions prevailing in Napoleon’s time. 7. How are na- 
tions more interdependent than formerly: 8. How do the demands 
of a State in time of war injure capital? 9. Describe some of the 
commercial eviis which would be the result of war. 10. How have 
means of transportation and comrrunication increased since our Civil 
War? 11. How would personal suffeiing from economic disturb- 
ances be felt at the present time? 12. What would be the effect 
upon labor? 13. What upon the exports of the United States? 14. 
Why would Europe be in even worse condition than the United 
States? 15. What would be the general result of a few years of 
such conditions ? 


A READING JOURNEY IN THE HOLLOW LAND. CHAPTER VII. 


1. What is the importance of the tulip industry in Holland? 
2. What was the tulip mania ? 3. _What advantage is to result 
from raining the Zuider Zee? 4. Where is the Fen district and 
what is its character? 5. W hat is the general character of the penal 
colonies? 6. What arguments may be made for and against their 
extension? 7. What are Holland’s three great universities? 8 
What is St. Anne’s Hofje? 9. What are the peculiarities of the 
Dutch cap? 10. Describe Scheveningen. 11. What is the char- 
acter of the Dutch fishing boats? 12. What custom prevailed in 
the days of herring fisheries? 13. What are the attractions of Delft? 


DUTCH ART AND ARTISTS, CHAPTER VII. THE ANIMAL PAINTERS. PAINT- 
ERS OF ARCHITECTURE AND OF STILL LIFE. 


1. Distinguish between the two famous groups of landscape 
painters. 2. How did Paul Potter secure his early training as a 
painter? 3. What evidence shows that his work was early known 
outside of Holland? 4. What are the characteristics of his picture 
“The Young Bull?” 5. In what re: pects do we feel the limitations of 
the artist? 6. What should be the artist’s attitude toward nature? 
7. What can be said of the versatility of Cuyp? 8. What seem to 
have been his favorite subjects? ¢. What are the general facts of 
his career? 10. What are some of his methods of work as shown 
in his paintings? 11. How does Cuyp compare with Potter in his 
treatment of animals? 13. Compare his work with that of some 
other artists. 14. Describe in general the work of Wouverman. 
15. What importance has van der Velde? 16. Why does “The 
Enraged Swan” command especial attention? 17. Who were known 
as the “Italianizers” and why? 28. In what respect do the artist 
groups recently studied occupy a position midway between the early 
Italians and the Moderns? 19. In what general qualities are the 
Dutch painters of the seventeenth century supreme? 20. Compare 
them with the great Florentine painters. 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Who was Sobieski? 2. When and with what struggles were 
the battles of Sebastopol and Plevna associated? 3. What congress 
drew up “the fundamental law of Southeastern Europe?” 4. What 
slight change in the Balkan situation took place in 1885? 5. Who 
is the present ruler of Servia? 6. Of Bulgaria? 7. Of Roumania? 
8. Who is Carmen Sylva? 

1. Under what circumstances was Potter’s painting of the 
“Bull” taken to Paris? 2. What famous picture of living birds by 
Cuyp is in the Rijks Museum? 3. Who was E. Douwes Dekker and 
what service did he render to his country? 4. What famous Dutch 


prisons are described by Dumas? 5. What are some of the leading 


Dutch newspapers? 
‘<= 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MARCH READ- 
INGS. 

1. The Mexican War. Perhaps, also, the Franco-Prussian 
War, the war of Germany with Austria in 1866, and the British- 
Boer War. 2. Permanent peace established between Chile and 
Argentina; the peaceful solution of the Moroccan problem; the 
peaceful separation of Norway and Sweden. 

1. The understanding among the European powers concerning 
the Balkan difficulty; the first and second Hague conferences. 2. 
The Kaiser's abrupt reopening of the Moroccan trouble. The seiz- 
ure by Austria-Hungary of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

I. 1573. 2. The Dutch and Spanish fleets. 3. 1642. 4. 
England. 5. Dutch colonization of Cape Colonv in 1651, thence over 
other portions of South Africa; Transvaal in 1836. 6. The Trans- 
vaal was annexed to Great Britain and the government was vested 
in a governor, lieutenant governor, and executive council appointed 
by the Crown. A legislative Assembly was created in 1905. Self 
government is the u!timate end of the present system. 

1. A Tuscan mural painter, born 1420, died 1493. 2. Italian 
painter (1447-1510), pupil of Filippo Lippi. Assisted in the decora- 
tion “ the Sistine Ch: pel. 3. Gainesborough, 1727-1788; Corot, 
1796-1875; Rousseau, 1812-1867. 3. Fra Angelico (1387-1455), 
Fiesole ‘and Florence ; fresco and easel painter of religious subjects. 
Perugino (1446-1524), Umbrian school, teacher of Raphael. Fra 
Lippo Lippi (1402-1469), Florence; fresco painter. 4. Winslow 


Homer. 
“2? 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 

Pendragon viewed with satisfaction a pile of blue penciled re- 
ports on the Round Table. “These,” he said, “represent communica- 
tions in black and white from your own and from other circles whose 
delegates are necessarily absent today. The variety of persons and 
places and conditions which they indicate is thoroughly typical of 
Chautauqua. You shall all have a look through the kaleidoscope 
before the meeting is over. First, however, an important communi- 
cation needs emphasis. At the next meeting of the Round Table 
we shall have reports from the graduate Circles or organizations 
of the Society of the Hall in the Grove. There are a goodly num- 
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ber of these, but not nearly so many as we ought to have. Every 
graduate class ought to secure the formation of a score or more 
of them, and once formed not one society should be allowed to die 
out. They are a very vital part of the whole Chautauqua move- 
ment, how important and how easily possible I think many of our 
graduates do not realize. We have a constitution for such societies 
and at the close of this meeting we will have it read. Meanwhile, 
let every graduate present prepare to consider this question care- 
fully. The formation of an S. H. G. in no sense interferes with local 
circles. It is rather an adder element of strength. It lays emphasis 
upon the graduate spirit, the permanent bond between all Chautau- 
quans and by strengthening that, the undergraduates are also stimu- 
lated. Every member of the Classes of nineteen hundred and eight 
and seven and six, and so on, ought to belong to an S. H. G. if 
there are a half dozen graduates in the community; and the members 
of the Dante Class should be looking forward to a like privilege and 
responsjbility. Such a society means that there is a recognized body 
of members in every town who know what Chautauqua can do for 
people and whose business it is to consider intelligently how the 
work of their Alma Mater may be extended, and the name of Chau- 
tauqua continue to mean a practical ideal for every reader past and 
present. You will hear more of this subject between now and the 
next meeting. Meanwhile, read this constitution carefully and let 
the undergraduates help to stir up their graduate comrades. Such 
a society does not mean a burdensome increase of meetings, but an 
organization to crystallize much latent Chautauqua spirit whose in- 
fiuence is often lost for lack of intelligent codperation with others.” 


a 


“You'll remember,” he continued, “that some time ago reference 
was made to a new organization in Massachusetts called the Lynn- 
field Center League. It seemed like a general town movement with 
a Chautauqua attachment. You'll be glad to hear today particulars 
of this very interesting development from its prime mover, Rev. 
H. H. Loud: 


“In a sermon last April,” reported the delegate, “I pointed out 
a local need. Our town is a quiet community twelve miles from 
Boston, and the possibility of developing an effective community 
spirit seemed to me very evident. I first thought of a church or- 
ganization, the Congregational Church is the only church in the 
town, but instead I called a public meeting in the Town Hall in 
September, presented the case, secured a temporary organization 
and then entertained the company with a stereopticon lecture on 
California. For two evenings a representative group of a dozen 
people assembled at the parsonage and drew up by-laws for the 
Lynnfield Center League, which were duly adopted. We have now 
one hundred and sixty-three members. The literary department 
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got busy first. I suggested the C. L. S.C. I’m a graduate of the 
class of 1905 and we enrolled an evening class of eight or nine mem- 
bers, but the average attendance at the semi-monthly meetings is 
something over twenty, some of the Chautauqua work is being 
done also by persons not really identified with it. Then there were 
some ladies who wanted to take the Bay View course, and eight or 
ten of them meet in the afternoon for this. There is an annual fee 
of twenty-five cents which entitles each member to attend the meet- 
ings of each of the three departments, Civic, Literary, and Social. 
At the general meeting of the League, which comes on the second 
Tuesday evening of each month in the Town Hall, each department 
makes its report and furnishes its part of the program. Thus a 
good many people get some idea of the work of the different depart- 
ments. The last meeting of the League was a civic meeting. There 
was a little music and some recognition of the fact that it was Poe’s 
birthday. Then steps were taken which promise to bring to us the 
electric lights from a neighboring town and also some improved 
railroad and telephone accommodations. The social department 
has provided refreshments at some of the meetings and is planning 
for an entertainment, the proceeds of which are to be expended in 
beautifying our fine common. At the public meetings of the League 
we have had excellent addresses or a program of music and recita- 
tions and we are to have a travel talk on Holland. Our “Official 
Board” includes the usual officers, and the chairmen of the several 
departments. Of our two vice presidents one is always to be a 
woman and the other the pastor of the church. We hope in time to 
do some good work.” 

The Round Table listened with eager interest to this account 
of a practical experiment. “It’s my opinion,” commented a Ken- 
tuckian, “that they have already ‘done some good work.’ It seems 


like a fine plan for some of our other small towns to try.” 


“These reports,” said Pendragon, again referring to the letters 
before him, “very strikingly illustrate what wise leadership can do. 
Rev. Mr. Loud’s account has already shown us one phase of it. Here 
is another from Mrs. Pugh, the president of the Arizona Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Let me read it to you: 

Replying to your letter of inquiry, 1 beg to say that_about 
thirty-eight people in Yuma are taking the Chautauqua Course, 
although there is no C. L. S. C. proper. There are two women’s 
club’s in Yuma, and both of them are doing the regular Chautauqua 
work. Both clubs belong to the Arizona Federation and to the 
General Federation. The Yuma Woman’s Club of about twenty 
members is now in its fourth Chautauqua year. I was the first presi- 
dent of that club, and persuaded them to do the Chautauqua work 
Two years ago, the club spirit so possessed our women that another 
club—called the Ocotillo Club—was organized. I was the first critic 
of that club, and persuaded them, also, to take the Chautauqua work 
—which they do with the addition each ye of one Shakesperean 
play. This club has eighteen members. I have the honor to be the 


president of the Arizona Federation of Women’s Clubs. You will 
be interested to know that I am a member of the “Society of the 
Hall in the Grove,” and “went through the gates” at the Boulder, 
Colo., Chautauqua. I have the honor, also, to have been the organ- 
izer of the first C. L. S. C. in the state of Texas—one at Palestine 
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in 1882. And I have been a sort of Chautauqua missionary ever 
since, as I organized C. L. S. C.’s at Greenville, Texas, Calvert, 
Texas, and Hearne, Texas. As president of the Arizona Federation, 
I am encouraging the clubs everywhere to take the Chautauqua work. 
I am partial to the old C. L. S. C. It seems to me to give a needed 
variety. Our women are all pleased with it, and are doing very good 
work. Some of the work is assigned to different members, lesson 
by lesson. The literature work is each year in the hands of a “di- 
rector. 

“This copy of the program of the Seventh Annual Convention 
of the Arizona Clubs, held at Yuma, is worth your attention,” added 
Pendragon. “You see there are many topics closely related to our 
work. Library extension, art in its relation to daily life, etc., and 
a part of the program discusses ‘The value of systematic courses of 
reading.’ Circles which find it convenient to join local federations 
should by all means do so. It gives them an opportunity to remind 
others of the place which Chautauqua can fill in the busiest of 
lives. Now we must hear from a new circle at Grand Island, Ne- 
braska.” ~ 

“This is our first meeting at the Round Table,” said the 
speaker. “We number twenty and are all 1912’s. Our members take 
a very active part in all our meetings, holding them usually in the 
Library rooms. We held a special ‘Holland’ evening at a private 
house one evening. Had our regular program and a very interesting 
debate, then a social and a Dutch lunch. But the souvenirs were 
Shakesperian, for we are 1912’s and we wanted to emphasize our 
class motto-and flower. This week we are to have a German eve- 
ning.” 

“We are always glad to greet new Circles,” commented a dele- 
gate from St. Louis. “We think we have passed the ‘experimental’ 
stage, as this is our fifth year. We have comfortable rooms in the 
Schuyler Memorial House of Christ Church Cathedral. The studies 
have been very interesting. Our Circle is composed almost exclu- 
sively of young business women. We have a program committee 
whose personnel is changed every two months. We have not one 
critic, but seventeen! You asked if we have ‘taken hold.’ I can 
assure you we have with both hands!” 


“2p 


“Chautauqua seems to get into our blood somehow,” said a 
member from Tacoma, Washington. “I lived in Iowa many years, 
was a graduate of the old Manchester Circle of the Class of ’82 
and here I am in Tacoma with a little class of six ladies who meet 
at my home every Monday afternoon. Our meetings are quite in- 
formal, with no chosen leader, but we are getting a good deal of 
recreation as well as knowledge from our gatherings. As to age, 
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two of us are in the sixties, two in the thirties, anl two in the twen- 
ties but all of the same age when we are together! We are proving 
Professor Reich to be mistaken when he says ‘People over forty are 
absolutely unable to take in any novel idea, etc.!’” 

“It’s very encouraging to the 1912's,” said a reader from Lum- 
berton, Mississippi, “to be assured that the Chautauqua habit once 
acquired is sure to persist. We have nine members who are de 
lighted with the work and we are expecting additions. Our town 
has never had a literary club. You can imagine that it was very 
much needed. Our greatest trouble is the absence of a library, but 
regardless of all programs, we have held fast to the idea of keeping 
up with the required work. We also have a French class as a fea- 
ture of our program. We have simple refreshments at the close of 
our meetings which seem to promote a social spirit and sometimes 
add new points of view to our previous discussions.” 

“There’s something peculiarly inspiring about a report like 
yours,” said Pendragon. “Think of it—the first literary club in the 
town! It’s a splendid thing to have it a Chautauqua Circle. You've 
a great future and the community will feel your influence as long 
as the town stands. You must talk with the delegates from Tyler, 
Texas, and Guthrie, Oklahoma. The Tyler people have a fine Car- 
negie library, but when they started many years ago no prospect 
could have been more hopeless. As for Guthrie, a town of many 
clubs, a Carnegie library and all the rest, they will tell you how the 
old mother club was the Chautauqua Circle. It stimlated the growth 
of many another, and in time, never mind how long, they all joined 
hands and secured their beautiful library which is a center of all 
good things for the town. You’ve made a wise start by taking your 
work in thorough fashion. Don’t be tempted from your ideal, but 
find time for the full four years’ course, every one of you, and you 
will never regret your training!” 

“T think I will read you,” continued Pendragon, “a few of the 
criticisms on our books. You will like to see what an interesting and 
varied folk Chautauquans are: The circle at Bloomfield, Iowa, with 
its fourteen members found that Reich’s book provoked much dis- 
cussion: ‘It became a byword with us. No matter what we had 
previously learned of the subject treated, Reich would have a differ- 
ent interpretation to put on it, but we did very much enjoy the 
book.’ Ladonia, Texas, with twelve members, half of whom are 
teachers, report: ‘We had some very enthusiast*c outbursts of patri- 
otism during Professor Reich’s bomb throwing practice. Seen in 
Germany is quite easy and refreshing after our hard study.’ The 
Centerville, Tennessee, leader is enthusiastic over the wav in which 
their fifteen members are rising to their work: ‘We were all 
charmed with Foundations of Modern Europe. It's one of the 
most delightful histories I have ever seen.’ At Ripley, New York, 
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they are making excellent progress: ‘We do not all quite agree 
with the author of the book in every respect, but that only adds a 
little spice to our study!’ A twenty-fifth anniversary is in contem- 
plation by the circle at Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania. This announce- 
ment will be duly impressive, I trust, to our ro11’s and 1912's! 
This circle confesses to: ‘a great diversity of opinion over Emil 
Reich’s book, but are unanimous in our interest in Seen in Ger- 
many, also the magazine articles concerning Holland, Artists, etc.’ 

“One circle finds the ‘style’ of ‘Seen in Germany’ unusually good, 
while another alludes to the fact that the book had been criticised 
in this very particular. A very frank report from the wide awake 
new circle at Thatcher, Arizona, says: ‘We enjoy the work. It is 
the sense of the circle at present that Emil Reich is a crank. If 
we have occasion to, however, we can change our opinion.’ 

“But we must close. There are many more reports for future 
use. Don’t fail to read and consider the Constitution of the S. H. G.: 


1. Name. This organization shall be known as the C. L. S. C. 
Society of the Hall in the Grove. 

2. Object. Its object shall be to unite all C. L. S. C. gradu- 
ates in a permanent organization, which shall take a general over- 
sight of the Chautauqua work in the community, encouraging gradu- 
ates to continue habits of systematic study, aiding in the establish- 
ment of new circles and, wherever practicable, extending its influ- 
ence into outlying communities. Much can be done by such an or- 
ganization in lending books to isolated readers in the surrounding 
country, cultivating the practice of occasionally visiting circles in 
adjacent towns and bu'‘lding up a strong influence in the county. 

3. Membership. Only persons holding the diploma of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle shall be eligible to mem- 
bership in this society. 

4. Dues. The question of dues shall be left to the discretion 
of each organization. 

5. Officers. The officers shall be a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. It shall be the duty of the secretary to re- 
port at least twice a year to the Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., giving the names of the officers of the society and a statement 
of the work accomplished, with any suggestions which the experi- 
ence of the society may lead them to offer. 

6. Representation at Chautauqua. The society shall be en- 
titled to representation on Rally‘ng dav at Chautauqua. If its mem- 
bership exceeds twenty-five, it will be entitled to two delegates; if 
it exceeds fifty, to three. Each delegate will be provided with a pass 
to the assembly grounds for the entire season. 

7. Meetings. The society shall hold at least two meetings 
each year. One of these shall be of a social character, at which C. 
L. S. C. graduates shall be welcomed into its fellowship. One meet- 
ing shall also be devoted to the consideration of plans for the ex- 
tension of Chautauqua work in the community. It is desirable that 
the S. H. G. keep in close connection with the undergraduate circles, 
encouraging them in their work, leading them to cultivate fixed 
habits of study and inspiring them to become graduates. 















La servistino prenas la bultason de la 
infano, 

Si iras al la kuirejo, 

si duone plenigas la bultason per aven- 
kacéon, 

Si revenigas la bultason, 

kaj metas gin antaii la infanon. 


La infano malkovras la sukerujon, 

li metas la kovrilon sur la tablotukon, 

li prenas la sukerkuleron, 

li enSovas la kuleron en la sukeron, 

li etiras plenkuleron da sukero, 

li surSutetas la avenkacon per sukero, 

li remetas la sukerkuleron en la suker- 
jon. 


Li prenas la kremkrucon, 

li surverSas iom da kremo sur la aven- 
kacon, 

li remetas la kremkruéon sur la tablon, 

li prenas sian kuleron, 

li miksas la tuton en sia bultaso. 


Li prenas plenkuleron da avenkaco, 
li portas gin al la buso, 

li blovas super gin, 

li enmetas gin en s‘an buson, 

li mangas gin, 

li daiirigas sammaniere, 

li mangas la tutan avenkacon. 


La servistino alportas kotletojn, 
si Cirkaiiras la tablon, 

Si haltas apud Ciu, 

Si prezentas la pladon al Ciu. 


Ciu servas al si mem kotleton, 
li spicas la kotleton per salo, 
li spicas gin per pipro, 

li prenas trancon da pano. 


Li prenas la forkon, 

li p kas la forkon en la kotleton, 

li prenas la trancilon, 

litranéas peceton da viando, 

lo suko elgutas el 
viando, 

kaj sin disverSis sur la teleron. 
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Esperanto 


The maid takes the child’s bowl, 


she goes to the kitchen, 

she half fills the bowl 
mush, 

she brings back the bowl, 

and places it before the child. 


with oatmeal 


The child uncovers the sugar bowl, 
he puts the cover on the table cloth, 
he takes the sugar spoon, 

he plunges the spoon into the sugar, 
he takes out a spoonful of sugar, 

he sprinkles his oatmeal with sugar, 
he puts the spoon back into the bowl. 


He takes the cream pitcher, 

he pours a little cream upon his oat. 
meal, 

he puts the pitcher back upon the table, 

he takes his spoon, 

he mixes the whole in his bowl. 


He takes a spoonful of oatmeal, 
he carries it to his mouth, 

he blows upon it, 

he puts it into his mouth, 

he eats it, 

he keeps on in the same way, 
he eats all his oatmeal. 


The maid brings some chops, 

she goes around the table, 

she stops near each one, 

she presents the dish to each one. 


Each helps himself to a chop, 
he seasons the cutlet with salt, 
he seasons it with pepper, 

he takes_a slice of bread. 


He takes his fork, 

he sticks the fork into the chop, 
he takes his knife, 

he cuts off a piece of meat, 

the juice drips form the rare meat, 


and spreads upon the plate. 
















Li po 

busc¢ 
li enig 
lo ron 
li alm 
li mac 
li glut 


Li tra 
li mar 
li rom 
li met: 
li pika 
li sob: 
li man 
li dati 
li man 


Dum | 
la inf: 
li prer 
li ver: 
li plen 
li rem 
li port 
li trinl 
li sens 


Lia pa 
simeta 


Si pret 
Si aldc 
Gi don 


Tiu 
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la inf: 
li mal: 
tial ke 
ke est 
sed li 
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li run 
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Li portas la peceton da viando al la 
buso, ; 

li enigas gin en la buson, 

lo rompas peceton da pano, 

li almetas gin al la viando, 

li ma¢as gin (tion), 

li glutas gin. 


Li tran¢as alian peceton da viando, 
li mangas gin sammaniere, 

li rompas alian peceton da pano, 

li metas gin sur la teleron, 

li pikas gin per la forko, 

li sobrigas gin per suko, 

li mangas gin, i 

li daiirigas sammaniere, 

li mangas la tutan kotleton. 


Dum li mangas (Mangante) 

la infano soifas, 

li prenas la karafon, 

li versas al si trinkon, 

li plenigas la glason, 

li remetas la karafon sur la tablon, 
li portas la glason al la lipoj, 

li trinkas, 

li sensoifigas sin. 


Lia patrino versas iom da kafo en tason, 
Simetas la kafo krucon sur la tablo, 


Si prenas la laktokrucon, 
Si aldonas grandan kvanton al la kafo, 
Gi donas la tason al la servistino. 


Tiu Ci Cirkaitiras la tablon, 

kaj metas la tason antaii la infanon, 
la infano rigardas la kafon, 

li malafabligas la vizagon 

tial ke li pensas, 

ke estas tro da lakto en gi, 

sed li silentas. 


Li metas du pecetojn da sukero en la 
; tason, 

li rundmovas la sukeron en la kafo 
per la kulero, 

la sukero solvigas 

kaj sukeras la kafon. 


Li portas plenkulereton da kafo al la 
uso, 

tio Sajnas al li maldoléa, 

li aldonas sukeron, 

li trinketas la kafon, 


Esperanto 
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he carries the piece of meat to his 
mouth, 

he puts it into his mouth, 

he breaks off a piece of bread, 

he puts it with the meat, 

he chews it, 

he swallows it. 


He cuts off another piece of meat, 

he eats it in the same way, 

he breaks off another piece of bread, 
he cuts it upon his plate, 

he sticks his fork into it, 

he makes it ‘mbibe the juice, 

he eats it, 

he continues in the same way, 

he eats the whole of his chop. 


While eating 

the child becomes thirsty, 

he takes the decanter, 

he pours himse!f a drink, 

he fills the giass, 

he sets the decanter on the table, 
he carries the glass to his lips, 
he drinks, 

he quenches his thirst. 


His mother pours a little coffee into a 
cup, 

she puts the coffee pot back on the 
table, 

she takes the milk pitcher, 

she adds a large quantity to the coffee, 

she gives the cup to the maid. 


The latter goes around the table, 
and puts the cup before the child, 
the child looks at his coffee, 

he pouts, 

for he thinks 

that there is too much milk in it, 
but he keeps quiet. 


He puts two lumps of sugar in his cup, 


he stirs the sugar in the coffee 
with his spoon, 

the sugar dissolves 

and sweetens the coffee. 


He takes a spoonful of coffee to his 
lips, 

this seems bitter to him, 

he adds some sugar, 

he sips his coffee, 
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li remetas la tason sur la subtason. 


Estas plenkorbeto da fruktoj sur la 
tablo, 

la infano deziras mangi iun el ili, 

li volas havi nek pomon nek piron, 


li deziras bananon. 


Li demandas al la patrino 
¢éu li povas preni unu, 
Si jesas. 


Li etendas la brakon, 
sed li ne atentas la kremkrucon, 


lia maniko tuSas gin 
kaj renverSas gin. 


La kremo diversigas sur la tablotuko, 


la infano bedaiieresprimas, 
li diras ke li ne intencis fari tion. 


La servistino alproksimigas rapide, 

Si visas la kremon per telertuko, 

Si etendas puran bustukon sur la mak- 
ulon 

por kasi gin. 


La infano senSeligas la bananon 
kaj mangas gin. 


La infano estas fininta la mangadon, 
li ne estas plu malsata, 

li mangis bone, 

li refaldas la bustukon, 

metas gin en gian ringon, 

kaj metas gin sur la tablon. 


Okaze li rigardas la horlogon, 

li havas multon da tempo, 

sed li malpaciencas, 

€ar li deziras alveni 
lernejo 

por ludi kun siaj kamaradoj 

antatii la malfermado. 


frutempe al la 


La patrino certigas al li _ : 
ke li ne bezonas rapidi tiamaniere. 


Fine la mangado finigas, 

ili levigas, 

ili disigas, 

kaj Ciu atentas s‘ajn aferojn. 


Esperanto 


he puts the cup back upon the saucer, 
There is a basket of fruit on the table, 


the child wishes to eat some, 
he wants neither an apple nor a pear, 
he wants a banana. 


He asks his mother 
whether he may take one, 
she says “yes.” 


He extends his arm, 

but he doesn’t th’nk about the cream 
pitcher, 

his sleeve catches it 

and upsets it. 

The cream the table. 
cloth, 

the child excuses himself, 

he says that he did not do it on purpose. 


spreads upon 


The maid approaches quickly, 

she wipes up the cream with a napkin, 
she spreads a clean napkin on the spot 
to cover it up. 


The child skins the banana 
and eats it. 


The child has finished his meal, 
he is no longer hungry, 

he has eaten well, 

he folds his napkin, 

puts it in its ring, 

and puts it on the table. 


Now and then he looks at the clock, 

he has plenty of time, 

but he grows fidgety, 

for he_ wishes to arrive early 
school 

to play with his comrades 

before the opening. 


at the 


His mother assures him 
that he need not hurry so. 


At last the meal comes to an end, 
they rise, 

they separate, 

and each one attends to his own affairs 
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Talk About Books 


Tue Pure GoLp oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. William 
Phelps of Yale University. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Pp. 40. Cloth 75c net. Limp leather $1.50 net. Pos- 
tage 8c. 

This is a most attractive book. It has wide margins, and its me- 


chanical make-up will be a joy to book lovers. In the charming 
style of Professor Phelps there are given short descriptions of writ- 
ers in poetry and prose, who have “a fixed place in the front rank” 
among authors of the Nineteenth Century. He names six poets as 
belonging to the first rank: Keats, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
Tennyson, and Browning. Closely following these are Coleridge 
and Mrs. Browning. He also mentions a few whose work will en- 
dure: Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, Scott, and possibly Swinburne. 
Among the masters of prose he places in the first rank: Scott, Jane 
Austin, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Stevenson, and “to 
this roll of honor time will probably add the name of Thomas 
Hardy.” ‘Each description is short but gives clearly the strong 
characteristics of the writer. While the bulk of the book is de- 
voted to poets and novelists, yet a few pages are given to writers 
in other fields; Thomas Carlyle, who “outside of poetry and the 
novel,” is unquestionably “the greatest figure of the century;” Rus- 
kin, who revealed “the beauties and glories or art;” Landor who 
produced some pure gold; Leigh Hunt, whose gentleness made him 
great; Matthew Arnold, the literary dictator; Macaulay, the rhet- 
orician. 

TALKS TO THE Kinc’s CuitpreEN. Sylvanus Stall, D. D. Philadel- 

phia: The Vir Publishing Co. Pp. 247. Price $1.00 net. 

The book, “Five Minute Object Sermons,” was so favorably wel- 
comed that Dr. Stall was encouraged to send forth this second vol- 
ume. The title of each talk is attractive and the subject matter so 
well illustrated that children will be delighted to read the book. The 
talks were prepared for children but the speaker has so tactfully 
woven into his stories much of valuable information that many a 
grown-up child will enjoy reading these short, helpful, practical, 
optimistic, Christian talks. 

Tue American Coitece. Abraham Flexner. The Century Co. Pp. 

237. Price $1.00 net. 

This book deals with a problem of far reaching influences, the edu- 
cational question, and acknowledges that there is serious thinking 
among educational leaders as to the wisdom of the emphasis today 
placed upon the function of the college. It raises such questions 
as these: Does the preparation for and the life in college educate? 
Are the students receiving a “liberal education?” Is real love of 
learning fostered? The old system of an enforced course of study 
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has been largely replaced by the elective system. Under this newer 
plan it seems to be possible for one to make “a sort of gentle- 
manly ‘grand tour’ through the capitals of the chief provinces of in- 
tellectual interest,” but graduate “unripe.” The life of a student is 
followed in preparatory school and college, showing the deficiency 
in both and pointing the way out of the difficulty. The system of 
examinations, upon which a student’s reputation is staked, is bitterly 
condemned and there is a strong plea for a larger emphasis upon 
thorough and efficient work in the entire school life. His words in 
reference to the need of better preparation in fundamentals have 
the right ring: “Utter waste of the earlier school years does not 
militate against entering college; a wise use of them does not help 
the candidate, whose fate is wholly dependent on literal compliance 
with terms that can best be met by cramming a few years just be- 
fore entering college.” To bring about the happy condition desired 
by the author he would have the entire scholastic order changed; 
secondary schools, which pepare the “raw material,” not for exam- 
inations but for hard intellectual work; colleges, which cultivate a 
fondness for study and place less emphasis on rivalry for “expand- 
ing numbers;” entire divorce of college from university; less com- 
mercialism. He believes that the key to the college position is the 
secondary school and in that field is a splendid opportunity for some 
new educator. 

THE UNFINISHED Task. By James L. Barton. New York: Stu- 
dents’ Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. Pp. 211. 
Cloth, 50c; paper, 35c. 

The sub-title gives in a sentence the subject matter of the book: 
“Introductory studies in the problem of the World’s Evangelization.” 
Dr. Barton clearly outlines the “Task,” places the responsibility for 
undertaking it upon the church, names the available resources and 
calls upon the Christian church to finish the “Task.” The casual 
student has but small conception of the extent of the need of the 
gospel; the writer says that about 1,200,000,000 are yet to be reached 
by missionary effort and working among this immense body of 
people are about 17,000 workers. But what are they among so many? 
This book is designed as a text-book and isso arranged as to give 
easy lessons for study. Like all publications of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement this book designs to give a larger vision of the 
world’s need of the true religion and to emphasize that the conver- 
sion of the heathen world depends, not upon emotional waves of ex- 
citement but upon common sense planning, large liberality, vital in- 
terest, and intense activity. 
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